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IM PRESS MY SOUL WITH DIGNITY OF THOUGHT, 
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THE PREFACE. ' 


Ir is allowed to be a difficult taſk for an author to introduce his 
writings to the public, with a good grace: that too much confidence, 
on the one hand, diſguſts, and that on the other, diffidence invites con- 
tempt. Having lived long enough to meaſure the diſtance between 
fame and merit, reputation and juſtice, I hope it will not be imputed 
to me, as uſurping confidence, when I ſay, that the criticiſms, whatever 
they may be, which my book is doomed to encounter, will not convey 
a ſting to the boſom of its author.. And I truſt that I ſhall equally 
eſcape the imputation of diffidence, in declaring myſelf exempted from 
that vanity, which foreruns applauſe, and anticipates renown. Moſt 
highly gratified indeed ſhould I be, by the ſuffrages of the public, on 
which my hope of ſucceſs is manifeſtly built; but I am too ſenſible of 
the faſtidiouſneſs at which literary taſte is arrived, not to be, in a great 
meaſure, prepared for diſappointment. I deliver this volume to its 
readers, with a ſincere deſire of adding to their ſtock of pleaſure, or 
improvement; and ] truſt that ſuch an ambition, far from being regarded 
with a jealous eye, will make a favourable impreſſœn at the outſet, and 
procure me, if not a partial, an indulgent reception. 

To poetry, at an æra, even ſubſequent to that in which an admired 
author called it his ſhame in crouds;” and at a criſis, when the ferment 
of politics ſeems to caſt ſome degree of cenſure on minds, ſo unoccupied 
with the general theme, as to be able to attend to the meaſuring of 
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ii | | | PR EFACE. 
lines * ſyllables, it would not, perhaps, be prudent to arrogate any | 


pretenſions. | 

MosT of the Poems "A been long written, and es of them 
already printed. The ſecond is nearly a verſion of one of Boileau's 
epiſtles: ſome tranſpoſitions of perſonal alluſions ſhow it to have 
been tranſlated at an early age. The two firſt lines of the poem, page 
27, will, probably, remind the reader of the beginning of a favourite 

Elegy of Shenſtone's. 3 

Tnx dramatic piece, which I now venture to publiſh, has been long 
compoſed, but has not, until lately, been even ſubmitted to the eyes of 
friends. When I conceivedthe intention of writinga tragedy, I propoſed, 
of courſe, to exert my beſt endeavours to duaw, as copiouſly as could, 
from Pity and Terror, the grand ſprings of tragic emotions. The ftage 
had been devoted to love ſtories: the intricacies and the torments of 
that favourite paſſion had been multiplied into every poſſible dilermma. 
I had the ambition to endeavour to recal the tragic Muſe to her ſublimer 
walks; to lead her from the flowery parterre of the paſſions to the lofty 
promontories of virtue and of vice. The choice of a knoum ſtory was 
not eaſily to be made: the popular ones were pre-occupied. Rut as imu- 
ginary perſonages, placed in probable ſituations, excite" ſympathy as 
fully as real ones taken from very remote times, and ſuch only” are 
allowed to imitative 5 I n . to ra than 
to ſearch for a fable. : 

Trex. mind. appears to e more nen in aer afMictioiis of | 
thoſe, who combat the frailties of nature with the love of virtue, than 
of thoſe, whole perfections exalt them above the common ſtandard of 
human life. The ſituatien comes more generally home to the beſems 
of mankind; and indeed we are informed, that even ſuperior deings 
partake of this bias; rejoicing more in the penitence than in the per- 


fection of man. The misfortunes which Beverley brings upen himfelf 5 


and his family, from one depravity that had ſtolen into his breaſt, among 
the moſt noble propenſities of his heart, appear to affect us more keenly 


1 
% 


PREFACE. | ili 


thai thoſe of the virtuous Hamlet, which were known to proceed from 
the villany of others. For this reaſon I decided upon making my 
principal character imperfect; and to heighten ſorrow by beauty, I 
adopted the feminine graces. I gave her a virtuous mind; but made 
her, in one inſtance, a criminal, and feeling more poignantly all the 
horrors of her guilt. As well for the ſake of the moral, as with a view 
to engage the moſt exalted commiſeration for her ſufferings , I ſentenced 
her to the ſevereſt reer and involved her in the deepeſt 
afflictions. 
Ix the fabrication 6f file n my imagination carried me to an 
budeſe; in one particular, which I have been told muſt be for ever 
excluded the ſtage. | Yet when I conſider the incident alluded to, as 
merely calculated to preſs the affliction of the chief character to its 
height; as ' wholly unattended with conſciouſneſs ; and, above all, 
as leading to this great and ſpecific moral; that crime diſſeminates the 
moſt woeful and unexpected conſequences ; I am inclined to ſuſpect 
the faſtidiouſneſs of that taſte, which objects to the propriety of a 
repreſentation. It is, no doubt, underſtood that I am merely referring 
to the force of a fing/e * —_ not at all to _ general merit, 
or demerit of the piece. 0 

I am unwilling: to anticipate * _ * the plot, and ſhall, therefore, 
only ſay in general, that what would be ſhocking if premeditated, and 
placed in the chief point of / view, may not have ſuch an effect, if it 
appear fortuitous, and merely auxiliary to the main deſign. In the 
Mahomet of Voltaire, and the French were remarkably rigid as to the 
decorum of the ſcene, Zampha, an admirable, and an amiable young 
man, is impelled by fanaticiſm to aſſaſſinate his father, and forms an 
attachment to the perſon of his ſiſter ; but the ignorance of his relation 
to either, leſſens the horror, while it heightens the diſtreſs of the 
ſcene. To go farther, there is a tragedy remaining among the favourite 
repreſentations of the Britiſh Theatre, in which 'I own my wonder, that 
the indelicacy, not only o of the incident, but of the deſcription, is ſtill 
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— pd— Otway's Orphan; a Piece eule with lines as dan- 
guss as they are melodiou/s 0 700 

I nave very lately met with old ige by tho! OR 
the time of compoſition,” to be founded upon facts, which is in truth 
a fable of diſguſting impreſhon. It is not my defign''to become the 

Critic of a ſubject fo ſtrongly arraigned, | and ſo candidly: lamented by 
its author. Some ſimilarity, or | concurrent turn of imagination, in 
the diſpoſition of its events, although totally unlike in plot to Lucretia, 
is the reaſon of my having made mention of it here. The time, fixed 

at the dawn of the Reformation; the alluſions to Papal, and to Monkiſh 
influence and ſuperſtition z the ſixteen years abſence, and unexpected 
return of a chief character, which effectuates the cataſtrophe; the 
manner, and almoſt the very words, that lead to the diſcovery of the 
dreadful fact which was to complete the miſery of the heroine, . thy 
friend | what friend?” all ſtrike me as remarkable eo-incidences; and, 

J think, make it neceſſary for me to declare that LucRETIA has been 
written more than thirteen years; that all the alterations I have given 
it have been verbal; and that I had not even ſeen the MysTzRIovs 
MoTaER, previouſly to laſt winter, and after _ NE in this 
volume had been prepared for the preſs. 

IAM not aware that the name of the Mora 12 "I e 
to any Drama; and my adoption may be e rather capricious, as 
it was chiefly ſuggeſted by the diſſimilarity of conduct: this, however, 
is of too little moment to require a; defence. The obvious title had 
been anticipated for Califta, whoſe claim to it, fays / Johnſon, has 
been objected to, her diſtreſs ariſing more from the rage of diſappoint- 
ment, than from contrition for her _ Her heart. is and more 
devoted to _—_ than to penitence— 


eis fix d to die, rather than bear the infolence | ae, cli * 
Ot each affected She that tells my fo 
Auge hririgvod. tare hat Bf infyinition. | a 

Jo be a tale for fools ! Scorn'd by the women, 

And * by the men! Oh, — 
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PREFACE, ; . 


And in another paſſage ſhe exclaims you 

180 * 3 "1 fwear 1 Ul not ſee the dear betrayer | | RE $a 

HY © Kneel at my feet, en er , „ enn I! 24 NI; 
DIS 201150 But my relenting heart would pardon all, | 

And quite forget twas he that had undone me. 

In making theſe obſervations, I hope I ſhall' not have been ſo 
implies; as. to have drawn the reader into a contraſt with a compo- 
fition, which the ſame authority pronounced as holding a prominent 
rank in the harmony of verſification, and in the force of moral. 

Wu r delineating the character of Orlando, the chief perſonage 
of the drama, I had partly in view the life and diſpoſitions of Henry 
VIII; particularly as facrificing, to his inordinate appetites, all the 
intereſts of religion, and of virtue; not ſcrupling to uſe the moſt 
atrocious means, murder not excepted, that led either ner. or 
remotely, to the gratification of his paſſions. 

Nor having been awakened to that refinement, by which it has, 
through the delicacy of the preſent age, been excluded, I acknowledge 
that the play was deſigned for the ſtage. In the claſſics, I had found 
ſimilar incidents endured; and had read, that they had been received 
with applauſe by both ancient and modern audiences; but, although I 
| have long relinquiſhed the hope of ſeeing the full-grown ſorrows of 
Lucretia exalted into life,” by the animating powers of a Siddons ; I ſtill 
flatter myſelf, that they will make their way to the Reader's heart: 
that they will produce that 'melancholy pleaſure, which is the end of 
Tragic Poetry ; and that they will deter from vice, while they enforce 
the charms of virtue; which ought to be the end of all writing, when 
addreſſed to the paſſions. © * 

IT remains for me to make a few PIE obſervations reſpect- 
ing the eſſays which fill up. the reſt of the volume. I rely much upon 
their tendency, for their reception. Moral ſubjecłs cannot be too much 
agitated ; they are the great concerns of life; allowances, therefore, 
ſhould be given to the author, who makes the real good of his ſpecies 
the end of his labours. True critics,” ſays Zimmerman, ** enquire, 
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does the * das to the 3 of mankind? Is. its object uſeful, 


and its end moral? Will it inform the underſtanding, and amend the 


heart? Is it written with freedom, and impartiality ? Does it bear the 
marks of honeſty, and fincerity ?—If it inſpire noble ſentiments and 


OR reſolutions, our judgment is fixed. 
As to the originality of this part of the "Ip it is to ky obſerved, 


bij every philoſopher muſt have employed his intelle& upon all, or 


moſt, of theſe ſubjects. | If, therefore, ſome have, already, gained a 
great degree of ſelf. Knowledge, to whom many of the truths, here 


told, may appear ſelf- evident; let it be remembered, that the 8 
diffuſion of that ſelf-knowledge is deſireable; and that ſelf-evident 
propoſitions are the fitſt links of 2-4 chain, (Yay fe terminates in the 


* * 
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remoteſt truths. ri iy Ton "Ems inter Jo. af 

I ARE not any claim, fa having. written from my own mind: 
ns although I have ſo done, yet, whether 1 have re- produced 
what I have formerly imbibed, or combined my ideas in a manner to 
make them original, it is of little importance, when compared to 15 
effects defi gned to be produced in the minds of others. eee e 

To the Allegory of Pleaſure, I have no other pretenſion tha. as a 
Tranſlator. I found it, many years ago, in an anonymous F rench 
volume. I have never ſeen the Paſſions treated of i in the mode I have 
uſed ; nor concentrated into a like ſyſtematic view. Some. of the topics 
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are more ſlightly touched upon than others; and, far from preſuming 


to have exhauſted the ſybject, I offer it as a mere 7 ocabulary of elemen- 


tary hints; with the hope of enticing youth into the ſtudy of themſelves F 
of inſpiring ſentiments, favourable to the dignity. of the human N ; 
and, of raiſing a juſt averfion to * cauſes of deprayation. 5 
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KIRKSTALL ABBEY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE Ruins of K1RksTALL ABBEx ſtand abc three miles from Leeds, in 
a beauafuul vale, near the banks of a Nen river, called the Aire. 


I viſited theſe. 1 48 hon the firſt 4 on FE AMAR of the gth of June, 
and they made a ſolemn but moſt agreeable impreſſion on my mind. 
The pictureſque ſcene of a venerable ruin, a winding river, with a diſtant 
bridge, woods in full foliage, the verdure of the neighbouring fields, a 
village. terminating the yalley, and the whole heightened by the delight- 
ful calm of the evening, gave me a ſenſation of religious complacence and . 
comfort, that may be felt, but cannot be deſcribed. 1 indulged myſelf 
with ſeveral rambles to this charming ſpot, whoſe hiſtory 1 learnt from 
Groſe's Book of Antiquities. 


Hexny DE Lac, being dangerouſly ill, made a vow to erett (if he re- 
covered) a Monaſtery of the Ciſtertian order; and accordingly, on his 
recovery, he founded the Abbey of Mount St. Mary, of which Alexander 
the Prior of Fountain's Abbey was ordained Abbot. Here the Monks, 
being much abuſed, and diſturbed by the neighbouring inhabitants, were 
induced to remove. The Abbot, in one of his journies, paſſing through 
Aire dale, met with certain- brothers there, who led a kind of erimitical 
life, and one Seleth acted as their ſuperior. Seleth told the Abbot, that 
he had been ſent thither by the Virgin Mary, who appeared to him in a 
dream, and deſired him to go and ſearch in Aire dale for KI RKSTALI, 
in order to prepare a future habitation for brethren ſerving her ſon, the 
Saviour of the world. 


aud 
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Alexander, delighted with the ſpot, admoniſhed Seleth and the other lay 
brethren to adopt a more perfect form of religious government; and ap- 
plying to his patron, Henry de Lacy, by his intereſt a grant of KIREK- 
STALL Was obtained from William de Poitou, the owner. 


HENRY pt Lacy then laid the foundation of the monaſtery with his own 
hands; and it was entirely finiſhed at his expence. On the 19th of May 
1152, in the reign of King Stephen, the tranſlation of the monaſtery from 


r St. Mary. book Place. 


From the foundation of KI RRSTALL ABBEY to its diſſolution, in the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, it had been governed by twenty. ſix ſucceſſive Abbots. 
Turces1vus, the fourth Abbot, whoſe manners are alluded to in the 
Poem, was a man remarkable for the gloomineſs of his devotion, his 
abſtinence, and voluntary mortifications of his body—he was always 
cloathed in ſackcloth, never wearing more than a coat and a tunic, even 
in winter, and no focks. He never taſted wine, unleſs no other drink 
was to be had; beſides which, he always wept at his devotion, and often 
in his diſcourſe. © He lived here nine years, and then retired to F. ountains, 
where he ſoon after died. N ET 


On comparing Groſe's views with the preſent ſtate of the Ruins, I found 
ſeveral changes; particularly, that the north fide of the great tower had 
ſince fallen, which however, in my opinion, has not diminiſhed its beauty. 


I was fo much captivated by the ſenſations this mouldering monaſtery and the 
ſurrounding ſcene produced in me, that I formed the reſolution of keeping 
my birth-day on the ſpot, in a ſolemn ſelf-examination and communion 
with my Maker, and the following effuſions were the conſequence. 


KIRKSTALL ABBEY. 


To mm wy Gop, no need have I to fly 
The buſy town, or ſeek the mould'ring pile, 
Or devious ramble. by the ſtream or wood. 
The wood, the ſtream, the ſolitary pile, 
The buſy town Nature and Art alike 

All, all proclaim the HERE of Deity. 

Een this ſad boſom, which now aches to think 


How little worthy tis of his great preſence, 


— — ——m——— —— —— — 
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Een this ſad boſom owns the HERE divine; 


Now humbly tremblin g for the faulty ſhrine, 


Now ſwell'd to virtue, glorying in its God. 


Yet Fancy too, of pleaſure and of pain 
Alike the ready miniſter, delights to ſtrike © * 
With varied touch the chords of human hearts; 


Impelling theſe to raiſe the mingled ſong, 

And thoſe to breathe the ſilent Halelujah : 
Silent alone to Senſe's groſſer organ, 

Not leſs diſtinguiſhed in the ſymphony, 

That bears the glory to che GOD on mon. 

Nor is the mingled chorus ſhunn'd by me, 
Tho' Fancy cheer with rural ſcenes. 1 love 
To trace the ſtream, and on the turf to ſit. 
The wood that plumes the water, and the ruin 
Of a ſolitary abbey full mantled, : 
As oft by poets fung, with verdant wy, 
The varied arch, pointed or circular, 255 
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A ſky ſerene, the calm of ſolitude, 
Impreſs my ſoul with dignity of thought, 
And lift it to its ſacred ſource ſublime. 


Lone by the glaſſy Aire, whoſe winding banks 
Bring many a pleaſing proſpect to the eye, 
I bend my ſteps to where De Lacy's hand 
Laid the firſt ſtone whence Kirkſtall's Abbey role, 
In gratitude to heayen for health reſtor'd 
Eternal Source of all that's fair and good! 
Fountain of health and love! God of all joy! 
Who haſt-ordain'd the attachments of the heart 
To ſolace and to cheer the days of man, 
Oh! health reſtore to her who comforts mine, 
Whoſe virtues animate, whoſe love inſpires! 
: And tho' I bid no fane majeſtic riſe 
Oer gothic arches-ſublunary meed !— 
Temples more fair I build, more nobly great, 
Than from the lifeleſs quarry man e'er wrought :— 


T + 


With ceaſeleſs zeal I'll labour to complete 
And faſhion theſe, to dedicate to Thee. 
—Thy Abbey, Lacy! in its proudeſt hour, 


 Ne'er to celeſtial ſpirits gave a joy 


Like that which riſes from a well-form'd mind: 
Nor could thy health of greater import prove 
Than my Eugenia's, whether ſhe diſplay 

The mother's noble part, or give to me 

The heav'nly bleſſings of a faithful love. 


Now to the Pole, thou half diſſolved Tow'r! 


Thy ſhade is thrown by Sol's meridian beams: 


Here let me caſt my frame along, here preſs 
The turf where ſad Turgeſius wept and groan'd, 
Erroneous deeming torment to be zeal. 

But let my heart his gloomy impulſe ſhun, 
While at the throne of grace its chambers ope, 
And Memory diſplays the long account. 


1 


On! SOLEMN AWFUL PAUSE - The ſoul ſincere 


Minutely ſcans the page of life, that page 
Where vice or virtue ſtrikes the balanc'd line 
To damn a devil, or an angel bleſs. 
Huſh then, my Muſe! let Fancy not arreſt 
The awful ſearch of earneſt memory: | 
Be lull'd thy ardour for a facred hour, 
And leave me wholly to my life and God. 
On! SoLEMN PAUSE ! from which abaſh'd I riſe, 
Nor dare to juſtify to fight divine, 
The egregious frailties of a mingled life. 


Now to his northern bounds the ſun draws nigh— 
One week, no more, completes his polar courſe ; 
Then downward: to the line of Capricorn 
He bends, reviſiting the hapleſs climes 
Where the beſt boons'of Nature man deſtroys; 
Where earth profuſely teems, but ſlavery reigns, 
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And the fear'd mind forgets the Chriſtian lore. 


. 


Yes! I ſorſook your ſcorched Savannahs; fled 


Vor tangled foreſts, and your torrent rains, 


Your quickſands, tempeſts, and tornadoes dire, 

Your cloud-capt mountains quaking to their tops, 
Your fever'd fountains, and your forked fires, 

Your ſharks, your ſnakes, your {corpions—the whole train 
Of venom and voracity—but chief 

The laſh's echo, that proclaimed a ſtream 

Of human blood, an inch of human fleſh 


Drawn at the moment of each helliſh ſound. 


Yes! I forſook them: never did my eye 
Curve on the glittering duſt a gloating glance, 
To tempt a reliſh of deformities. 


With little ſkill and lefs defire to heap 


I daily ficken'd at the ills around me.— 
Yes! I forfook them—wealth, the mighty ſpur, 
Could never goad me to the general courſe, 
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Nor could the ſyrup of an Indian fruit, 
Nor all the dainties of a tropic board, 
Fer ſtifle ſighs that in my bolom heav'd 
For mental food—Philoſophy, and Gop. 


Yes! I forſook them! and my mind ſwells high 
With conſcious grandeur at the daring act. 
What though I threw aſide the greater part 
Of that which luxury or need ſupply'd ? 

I gain'd in ſpirit what I loſt in gold; 

I gain'd in Heaven what I loſt on earth :— 
On! DARLINGS OF MY HEART! I gain'd for you 
Health, and hope of wiſdom-—Oh Uſury! 
But *tis the uſury of Heaven, the avarice, 
The lawful avarice, of the ſoaring mind. 
Then never ſhall Repentance ſting my ſoul, 
That I forſook them, and the rugged path 
Purſued, that leads to Wiſdom's haunts divine. 


There, my EUGENIA! ſolace ſhall we find; 
| c 
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There raiſe our animated fanes to Heaven, 


And carol praiſes for thy health reſtor'd : 
Where'er it be—whether that Wiſdom doom 
Our voices riſe amid the buſtling throng, 


Or from ſome rural ſcene, like KI RKSTALL vale, 


Where gladder hearts may pour the ſong divine, 


And ſmiling. faces ſwell the chorus high. 
And even now, perhaps, an angel guides 

My wandering ſteps, to find ſome ſmiling cot 
On Epxx's ſtream, not diſtant from the ſcite 
Where moral Pal EY meditates, and points 
To bliſsful manſions, and to paths of peace. 


Ou! for ſome years of tranquil life, to tend 
The ſwelling ſpirits of my growing fruit, 
Till Virtue ſet, till Piety mature, 
And give defiance to the blight or ſtorm! 
A hope that Reaſon forms, as pleaſing Thee, 


Vouchſafe to realize, ALmicaty PARENT ! 
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Bleſs, with thy foſtering Providence, the work ! 
Grant me to execute the noble taſk, 
And train up ſpirits worthy of creation! 


Oh! may their worth my former frailties ſcreen, 


And animate my willing ſoul to give 


The reſt of life to Virtue, and to TEE! 


Oh! my Evcenia! how this fervent prayer, 
| Springing with conſcious truth, my boſom warms, 
Heals the old humours of a faulty life, 


And gives me earneſt of fome noble hours ! 


The day declines that marks my years; it glides 
Faſt to the ocean of Eternity, 

Where more than half a life is gone before: 

Not gone, as ſaid, forever—for Memory, 

With faithful talifman, renews, recalls, 

The vice or virtue, pang or joy, that's fled, 

And ſtays it to the mind Repeated life! 


E 


In one ſhort hour the active ſoul can glance 


Through years on years of its corporeal being: 
And mine hath this day ta en a retroſpect 

Of frailty, virtue, joy, and ſorrow mixt: 

Of joy and virtue, much to thee I owe, 

Belov'd EUGEN1a ! and I thank thee much: 
Frailty and ſorrow I ſubmit to Heaven, 


And under Wiſdom's banners liſt once more. 


KIRKSTALL ! farewell! thou ſolemn mouldering fane! 
Grave emblem of Mortality! adieu! 
Oft ſhall my memory with joy recall 
The hours, beneath thy venerable ſhade, 
The Muſe I courted to 2 pious ſtrain; 
And while the picture of this ſcene I trace, 
Thy wood, thy water, tower, and verdant turf, 
And the ſweet calm that reigns to end my ſong „ 
The hope I'll cheriſh, which now. fills my breaſt, 
That humble though the ſong, it is not loſt, 
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Nor undiſtinguiſhed, joins the heavenly choir; 
But that, with angel and archangel hoſts, 

My. grateful voice the general chorus ſwells, 
To laud and magnify the glorious name, 

And chaunt all glory to My GOD ON HIGH. 
Heaven and earth are of thy glory full ! 

All glory be to Thee, On Cob Mosr mich! 
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EPISTLE: 


ADDRESSED TO I W. H--, ESQ. 


THE Deſign of this Epiſtle, is to ſhew, that true happineſs conſiſts in felf- 
knowledge, and to be found only in the mind. 


— — mmm 


DEAR H-. for friendſhip born, and {kill'd to pleaſe, 
Who keep or ſilence or difcourfe with eaſe, 

Teach me, I pray, if I ſhould filence hold, 

Or bent on rhyming, in diſcourſe be bold : 


Shall 1, who meditate ſome jingling line, 
Shall I in fatire urge my Maſe to ſhine ? 
And from hat fertile ſoil of pleaſant thorn, 


Keep vice in dread with my capricious ſcorn? 


tC. WJ 


Time was, and you remember well the time, 


I tried, though not for fame, ſatiric rhime ; 
Fer my young Muſe, though fond and promptly fir' d, 
Had yet to Wiſdom's ſacred name aſpir'd : 

Though ftill my youthful hairs unchang'd remain, 
And ſhew no ſigns of Age's coming reign ; 

Though in my life I ſcarce have dropp'd the wo 
Enamour'd more I grow of ſapient Joy; 

Three years *bove twenty, I prefer my eaſe 

To all the glory of difficulties. 

If they who blame have envy in their ſpite, 

I hate their meanneſs, while I hold them light. 
If s fang, or s nibbling galls, 

I think a moment and reſentment falls: 

As the firm lion to the mouſe, I try 

To treat with ſcorn and paſs ſuch meannels by: 
I ftrive to conquer all my native bile, 


And view DETRACTORS with a patient ſmile. 


— 
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Her arms Philoſophy round Reaſon throws; 
My faults henceforth I deem my only foes. 
Tis Error I would ſhun, to Virtue fly; | 
Myſelf I wiſh to know, and there apply: 
Chiefly to that be now my hours reſigned, 
The important ſtudy of an anxious mind. 
With inſtruments prepared, let others ſolve 
If Sol be fixed, or on his poles revolve ; 

If Saturn in his courſe now vertic prove, 

Or in our fight along the horizon move ; 

Let others vainly toil to find a cauſe 

Why Nature's PLENUM yields to Motion's laws ; 
Or for a void new ſubſtances ſupply, 

That dry and moiſt throughout the ſyſtem fly : 
For me, on this Life's ſea which we explore, 
J ftrive to furniſh out a ſkiff and oar; 

To regulate deſire, the tempeſt check, 


And, if I can, ſave Reaſon from a wreck, 
br 
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The univerſal ſearch is PEACE OF MIND: 


This happy peace we in ourſelves muſt find. 


The fool, whom errors and whom vapours fill, 
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= . Ill in the city, in the country ill, 

| In vain may mount his ſteed to fly chagrin, 

It mounts behind, he gallops with the ſpleen. 
Mid horrors, tumults, war, and far from home, 

What urged the Macedonian chief to roam? 

His vapoured foul naw not to conqiier ſpleen, 

Himſelf he feared, and from himſelf would ſcreen. 

This to Aurora's clime the madman bore, 


Where Perſians ſcorched, their ſcorching ſtar adore. 


Unhappy authors of our ſelf-raiſed woes, 
Each moment drives us from our wiſhed repoſe. 


Why in the boſoms of new worlds deſcend, 


And raviſh gold? to anſwer what great end? 
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Content ſo ſought on land and ſea; content 

Is here, in Orkney, on the Continent: 

The icy climate of the Pole endures, 

Nor flies the Tropic, where the cane matures : 
We cannot draw it from Potoſi's veins, 

The man who covets leaſt the moſt obtains : 
But blind to peace, nor knowing what we want, 


What leaſt we need, we pray of Heaven to grant. 


Oh! that a friendly cold, eer froſts retire, 
“ Relieving from his ills my wretched fire, 
Peace to his ſoul! would lifelefs lay his head, 
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And pleaſing ſables round his manſion ſpread ! 
That day enriched by his departed breath, 

«* My ſoul would little grudge the pomp of death.“ — 
Cried ſome time fince, mild, gentle, and in health, 


. 


I 


The needy heir of yon great agent's wealth ; 
Who, to Prepare for him that joyous day, 
Toiled forty years of * life r. 


5 = 4 
Death heard the pray'r the kinſman to endow: 


Now ſee him rich; and is he happier now? 


Vain of its glare, and by his wealth engroſſed, 


Eager of novel dignity to boaſt; 
Though white with flour, deſcended of the mill; 

The blazoned vellum pompous titles fill: 

A thouſand projects, uſeleſs, filly, vain, 

For ever riſe, and ſkim his wandering brain: 

Now fool, now haughty, impudent, baboon, 

Now ſcheming, ſulkmg, ſadly out of tune: 

Still like his fires how much more bleſt the fool, 

If in a frock with meal he charg'd his mule! 5 


But keep this reaſoning from the vulgar ear, 
Whoſe dazzled eye ſees bliſs in pomp appear; 
Wealth, wealth they cry, tis barren all beſide, 
And virtue without-wealth is uſeleſs pride; 1 
Wealth honeſt fame in ſcoundrel! ſouls can lodge, 


. 


And wealth alone at court can make a judge. 
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Devoid of faith, of honour, and of ſoul, 
Me, if it will, let infamy enroll, 
„ Whilſt I can merit in my coffers hold, 
And tell a thouſand virtues out in gold.” — 
In comfort to himſelf, rich CLornh⁰ cried, 
Who felt all want of ſenſe by wealth fupplied. 
With me, who of the glare can well diſpenſe, 
And in the rank of goods place mind and ſenſe, 
Mild-tempered Hobucu hath. always higher ſtood, 
Than rogues Who fatten on their country's blood. 


Not that I boaſt the ſpirit of the ſage, 
Who ig wealth too much the eee 
His teeming purſes, büried in the ſea 
To feed his vanity and cry, Em free!! 
Of Reaſon s fay the juſter line I knuẽw· 
But I maintain that while confined bel -w... 
With nouglit of ſplendour and with little rent: 
Honour and. virtue ſtill may live content. 


TE 


Why then ſo buſy ? why our lives deſtroy 
In idle projects and ſuch vain employ ? 
The doctrine I advance, and think refined 


From earlieſt childhood, has enflamed my mind. 


A life of energy and ſtudy Oer, 
Death called my father to a brighter ſhore; 
He left for thoſe behind a world of cares, 
Example active, but confuſed affairs. 
SOON then aſpiring to a noble trade, 
I wiſhed, to grace my hat, a ſmart cockade. 
I glowed with heroes to enrol my name: 
Till diſappointment quenched the martial flame. 
Then to the bar I'm urged, the bar I ſhun 


To wander near the ſtreams of Helicon. 


My friends alarmed turn pale, and groaning ſee. 


A love of rhyming ſhooting out in me: 
With horror view the Muſe at madding ſports, _ 
Or {lumbering over STATUTES. and REPORTS, _ 
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Then in full concert all aloud pronounce 

That from that moment I muſt wealth renounce. 
Agreed: and ſince unable to acquire, 

For wealth I'll early learn to curb deſire: 

And chiefly *gainſt dependant ſmiles aware, 
Unblemiſhed truth becomes my higheſt care. 
With ſuch intention and ſo ſad a trade, 


Canſt tell my friend who &er a fortune made? 


Content with little, and the love of thoſe 
Who mark the line twixt riches and repoſe, 
Condemn me H, if evir drawn aſide 
By gaudy ſhackles of new kindled pride, 

Or prompt the law of mtereſt vile to own, 


I ſeek my peace but in my mind alone. 
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LAURA: 


AN ELEGY. 


\ 


THIS Elegy laments the diſappointment of virtuous love; points out the 
vice of forced marriages; and ſhews the deplorable conlequences of 
giving the hand without the heart, 


« 
* - * - * 
* 


W ny weeps my friend? Why anxious ſwells his breaſt? 
What hated cauſe can prompt my Damon's ſigh? 
His equal foul no trivial pains moleſt, 


No common ſorrows bathe his chearful eye. 


Though angry fortune frown, her rage deride : 
Can Damon doubt his Colin's conſtant love? 


The healthful flocks that range theſe vallies wide, 


Far from our view pale poverty remove. 
0 | 
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What though misfortune dealt the unkindly blow! 
Doſt think that Colin feels a pang to ſhare? 


Such baſe like thoughts let only miſers know, 
Who lend for * or who eringe through fear. 


With nobler virtues rural boſoms glow: | 
Acceptance more than pays the trivial debt; 
- I for my friend my flocks would glad forego, 


Nay vales and all, nor &er the lofs regret. 


Colin, ſaid he, thy virtues fire my breaſt, 


And well might make a wretch forget his woe : 
But ah! what griefs my tortured foul infeſt, 
And ſpring the tears that from thy Damon flow! 


The love of lucre ne'er my ſoul ſhall ſtain, 

Its flight ne'er grieve, nor wanton heaps elate: 
What tinſel loſs could e'er infli& the pain 

That ſads my heart for Laura's hapleſs fate? 
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Come, Colin! liſten to the mournful tale; 
Then wilt not thou my heavy griefs reprove, 


For thou ſhalt ſigh, and weep, and join to wail 
The woes that ſpring from diſappointed love. 


Suffice it, Colin, that we ſaw and loved, 
And ftrove to merit each the other's praiſe; 
Of me my Laura's tender heart approved, 
And I to her forever tuned my lays. 


Sweetly enraptured flew the time along, 
Each riſing ſun ſtill found us in the grove: 
No evening ſcaped without ſome verſe or ſong, 
No long or verſe but was replete with love. 


How chearful then were all my Laura's looks! 
How did her cheek with healthful beauty glow, 
When we purſued the channels of the brooks, 
And ſhe taught Naiads her ſweet voice to know ! 
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Alas! how changed when laſt I ſaw my fair! ; * 
Her look ſerene, her healthful beauty fled! 
The bended brow, ſad ſign of deep deſpair, 
And pallid tinge had ſeized her in their ſtead· 


A wealthy Lord ;—my burſting tears forgive, 
Forgive the drops recalling ſorrow draws, 
Twere more than mortal, Colin, not to grieve, 


The heart obdurate melts at ſuch a cauſe. 


Linus, the wealthy lord of yon bright plains, 
To ** led by ſome ill- fated chance, 
Beheld the angel mid a croud of ſwains, 
And viewed her tripping at the village dance. 


Alas! too ſoon he felt love's fatal po-• r, 
And big in pride he doubted not ſucceſs: 

The flocks, the herds, that yonder mountains ſcour, 
« Can theſe allure? all theſe ſhe ſhall poſſeſs,” 
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How did he wrong thy pure, thy ſpotleſs breaſt ! 

How little, Laura! did he know thy worth ! 

That could prefer the youth whom virtue bleſt, 
And humble merit to exalted birth. 


Ah me! the woes that ſordid paſſions deal ! 
Awed by her kin ſhe did not dare decide: 
Parents enforce, and hark the nuptial peal ! 


Victim of power, and ſacrifice of pride! 


I ſaw her, Colin, ſcarce a moon is paſt; 
But ſtill her form I ſee, her voice I hear: 
Sad image! on my eye forever laſt ! 


Sad ſounds! for ever tingle on my ear! 


With lengthened ſtep ſhe flowly trod the green, 
Claſped were her arms, her ſnowy neck reclined : 

Still ſhe preſerved her grace, her lovely mien; 

Grief chaſed her colour, but her form refined. 
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Her beauteous hair no longer taught to charm, 
No more in artificial ringlets bound, 


In nature ftill retained the power to charm; _ 


With varied beauties every lock was crowned. 


Long ſhe purſued her penſive walk, and I, 
Silent as night, moved near the widowed wife; 
At length down dropped her hand, forth burſt a ſigh, 
All-gracious power, ſhe cried, ah! what is life! 


Her droppi ing hand with eager haſte I caught, 
Sighs too and tears were mingled faſt with hers : 


Pity and love at once my boſom fraught, 
My full-fraught boſom recollection tears. 


She turned, ſhe ſaw, ſhe knew her former love: 
„Ah! Damon, is it you? ſhe ſighing ſaid; 
And come you then loſt Laura to reprove, 
« And for her violat 
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Dear youth! awhile thy tender plaints reſtrain, | 


cc 
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“ Nor by reproach encreaſe a wretch's woe: 
Not Laura's heart was ruled by paltry gain, 
* Obedience, duty, ſtruck the deadly blow. 


Of filial reverence far too high 1 deemed: 
«© Can duty urge us to a ſtate: of-woe ? 


Plunged into ills by thoſe I moſt efteemed ! 


«© See fond affection now becomes a foe. . 


But if a parent's will in vain I plead, 


& And foree not clears me from my ſeeming guilt, 
Let Laura's woes with Damon's breaſt fucceed, 
« Her griefs ſhall win him and her ſorrows melt. 


In vain I ſeek my haughty lord to pleaſe, 
* In vain diſſimulation's art eſſay, 


Ill with my words my labouring breaſt agrees; 
" And ſighs and tears my inmoſt ſoul diſplay. 
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- $6 Then curſes Laura'and deplores his fate. A 
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Rains on the down that cannot lure to reſt, 
And if perchance my languid eye-lids cloſe, 


« Dreams but augment the horrors of my breaſt. 


Diſguſt has ſeized him -vaniſhed is his love, 
« His heart grown cool, too Toon ſucceeded. .. 
He now blaſphemes, profanely calls on Jo ve. 


Within dwell hate, and diſcontent, and fear, 
« Diſtruſt, ſuſpicion, pangs by avarice led; 
Without; the jealous eye, the frown ſevere, 
6 The board divided, and the lonely bed. 


My deep ſunk eye, a ſtranger to repoſe, 


Damon! thy ſympathy III try no more, 

« I fee, I ſee thou mourmſt my hapleſs doom : ; 
Thou, my fond love ſhalt ſoon my end deplore, 

« And weep for Laura on her carly tomb. 
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She ſaid, nor need I paint my heart to you, 
Well as my Colin knows its every nerve ; 
Still Providence eludes man's narrow view, 


For how could virtue ſuch diſtreſs deſerve ? 


But hark, my friend, to that ſad ſolemn knell, 
That diſmal knell that echoes through the dome ! 
Well might her failing heart the event foretel— 
It tolls my Laura to her laſting home. 


APRIL DAY: 


ADDRESSED TO NARCISSA. 


THIS Poem was addreſſed to a Lady, who, after engaging the affections of 
a friend of the Author's, made him uneaſy by her coquetry, on receiving 
a ſplendid offer of marriage. It expoſes the folly of marrying merely 
from motives of ſplendor. 


W HILE APRIL Morn her FoLL 's throne exalts, 
While Dob calls Nell, and laughs becauſe ſhe halts; 
While Nell meets Tom, and ſays his tail is looſe, 


Then laughs in turn, and calls poor Tom a gooſe; 


Let us, my Muſe, through FoLLy's harveſt — 1. 
And glean ſome moral into Wiſdom's grange. 


And, Goddeſs! thou that doſt inſpire my lay, 


To fair NAR cIssA lurking hints convey, 
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In notes melodious as the breath of love, 
And fweeteſt ſymphonies approved above; 
Such as the tuneful nymph herſelf may hear 
With pleaſed attention and delighted ear: 
Her gentle boſom with ſweet ſong regale, 


And point the moral 1 I ſing the tale. 


Her. faith ns her choice by all approved, 

The fair Belinda had confeſſed ſhe loved; 
No longer lurked concealed Love's powerful dart, 
That from the unerring bow had pierced her heart: 
Her generous ſoul the noble flame avowed, 
And choſe young Henry from the admiring croud. 

Her Henry's love the grateful choice repaid, 
He long had loved, he long had wooed the maid, 
What tranſports. ſeized him when her hand he W 
With ſtrong emotion, to his glowing breaſt! 
His beating heart a paſſage ſcarce affords 
His joys to utter with enraptured words: 
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And will Belinda then her hand reſign ?- 
Conſent to bleſs me, and be wholly mine? 
Shall I poſſeſs theſe charms, celeſtial charms! 
And preſs thee panting to my longing arms? 
e Ye gods! what joys my future life ſhall prove, 
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« No cares to vex, 'twill all be ſmiles and love.“ 
Thus ſighed the youth in love his ſoul away, 

Soft echoing ſighs the gentle youth repay, _ 

And ſmiles alternate mutual love convey. 

This month, this happy month, whoſe frequent ſhowers 
Bedew the earth, and call forth fragrant flowers, 
This month was fixed to end the pains of love, 


Retain its joys, and all its fears remove. 


Of mutual love unbofomed thus, ah ſay! 
What turn of fortune could the rites delay? 
A gaudy fop now ſees and owns her charms, 


And well enforced with wealth and coated arms, 
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Belinda's parents for Belinda ſues; 

What parents yet could wealth and rank refuſe? 
Riches to them all mortal bliſs diſplay, 

Their charms they paint, and urge her to obey ; 
Tell of each pageant joy they bring, and ſhew 
From wealth alone ſprings happineſs below : 


With wealth come honour, dignity, and fame, 


While love's ignoble, and an empty name. 
Belinda long the mighty charm withſtood, 

Of riches, title, dignity, and blood ; 

Long firm remained, long to her Henry true, 

Yet wiſhed theſe honours were young Henry's too. 

Her heart, a heart of all her ſex the pride, 

Alas! was ſtill to vanity allied; 

Her throbbing boſom mighty conteſts move, 


Fame and precedence militate with love. 
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Some ſpirit now, by Jove's command, deſcends, 
From whoſe firm hand a myſtic beam depends: 
That ſcale ſee richly ſhines with flaming gold, 

A ſilver this with roſes twined behold ! 

That fixed by diamonds, this by filk, above, 
And that for Plutus formed, and this for Love. 
An equal balance long the fcales maintain, 

Now light rears Love, now weightier ſinks again: 
Anxious each ſcale the impending iſſue waits, 


And dreads the ſentence of contending fates. 


“ Rulers of heaven! for me the cauſe decide! 
* Decide for Love the roſy archer cried— 
6e Shall wealth my realms hereditary rend ? 
With me the empire of the heart contend ? 
Forbid it Gods! of high import is this! 
Can Plutus e'er beſtow the balmy kiſs? 
« Give to quaff extaſies from yielding eyes? 
Or teach the boſom how to ſink and riſe? 
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Inſtruct each vein to play its raptured part. 
And in ſoft tranſports urge it to the heart 
The kindling blood through beating pulſes guide, 
And to the fountain raiſe the ſwelling tide? 

The ſwelling tide through brains, arms, body, roll, 
And ſind a paſſage to the glowing ſoul? 

To ſoul and body ſet congenial fire, 

Then teach the flame in tranſports to expire? 
Expiring tranſports give again to riſe, 

And o'er and o'er renew delicious joys? 

Take heed, Belinda! nor the bliſs forego, 
Tranſporting bliſs! that all to Love muſt owe. 

If now to Plutus Lam doomed to bend. 

With me my joys dependant too muſt end- 
He, he alone, ſhall claim oer England ſway , 
Chaſing true love and happineſs away:- 
While I, my arrows.blunt, my bow behind, 
Reſigning age, and now by youth reſigned d, 
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« Shall fly the climes that worſhip yellow clay, 
e And to my mother's Paphos ſhape my way.” 


Thus ſpoke the god of Love. From the other ſcale 


His fell opponent now began to rail : 


_ Rulers of Heaven! but juſt be the decree! 
"Tis all I aſk, and Love ſhall yield to me. 


To merit now the victory ordain, 


* 
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And Plutus reigns, and ſhall forever reign. 
What boaſts the Boy that Plutus c annot do ? 


His ſhafts bring love? and will not riches too ? 


* 


Our merits weigh, utility compare, 
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Then judge aright, and Cupid mounts in air. 
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Delufive God ! without my nobler aid 


* 


The lover ſtarves, and beggared is the maid. 


* 


« Without my aid all love, alas! were vain, 


£ 
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All foreſight blindneſs, and all pleaſure pain. 
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« Within, without, the body, and the foul, 

I bear dominion; Plutus fways the whole. 

«© But now Belinda, rebel girl! delays, 

In ſpite of ſeathers and of ambling bays.” 

"M Shall ambling bays,” ſhe cries,“ attend my call? 
Shall I ſhine foremoſt at the play and ball? 

« And ſhall my waving head with feathers teem ? 

Feathers ! up Cupid! up! and kick the beam 

Haſte, fly to Henry, tell thou could'ſt not weigh: 

And if he call me falſe—twas Arr Dax.“ 
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Plunged in the depth of Diſſipation's ſea, 
Awhile from rocks her reaſon ſteers her free. 


There comes a ſtorm ; convulſed the ocean heaves; 


Lo! the loſt rudder tops the mountain waves: 


Vain is the pilot's aid, all reaſon vain! 
As chance directs Belinda floats the main. 
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But mark what comes—the mind ungoverned rolls 


Through Paſſion's ſandbanks, and o'er Fancy's ſhoals : 


Reaſon turns cunning, Love becomes intrigue, 
And all the Paſſions againſt Virtue * | 
Loathſome is home, where ſtrife diſguſt begets ; 
Abroad ſpring wanton love and honour debts : 
Divorce ſucceeds ;—the ſeparate bed and board ! 


All ſcorn Belinda, once ſo much adored.— 


And now, Nacissa ! would the plaintive Muſe 
| For falſe Belinda all the ſex accuſe ;. 

Did not thy ſoul with ſtrong conviction plead, 
And ſhow that by the pink oft ſprings the weed: 
That while rank herbs throughout the ſoil abound, 
And challenge ſight by rearing high around, 

The humble violet ſeeks concealment's calm, 


And ſpreads unſeen her fragrance and her balm. 


FAVONIUS GRAIO'GERMANICO, Ss. P. D. 
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——— Virtute excepta, nihil amicitia præſtabilius. CIC. 
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QAvop⸗ mihi tam gratæ mifiſti dona Camcenz, 
Qualia Mcenalius Pan Deus ple velit, 
Amplector te Graie, et toto corde repoſco, 


Oh deſiderium jam nimis uſque meum: 


Et mihi rura placent, et me quoque ſæpe volentem 
Duxerunt Dryades per ſua prata Deæ; 
Sicubi lympha fugit liquido pede, 


ſive virentem, 


Magna decus nemoris, quercus opacat humum: 


. * As the learned and elegant Poet, who publiſhed the Works of GRA, whence I took 
| this Poem, declined correcting ſome trivial errors that Mr. WzsT, who was very young 
when he died, had overlooked in his Latin Poetry, it becomes me to follow the example,— 
Favonivs and GERMANICUs were the adopted names by which Mr. WesT and Mr. Gzav 

were accuſtomed to addreſs each other in their Latin productions. 


TRANSLATION. 


Friendſhip and Love are here ſhown to be the charms of life. 


SWEET are the notes thy grateful lines convey, 
Such Pan might chant round each Arcadian hill : 

My heart receive, and give me thine, dear Gray ! 
And with thy friendſhip my fond boſom fill. 


Me fields and foreſts charm and mountain ſides, 
And newly-ſhaven lawn, and flowery mead; 
_ Where'er with. liquid feet the fountain glides, 
Me willing oft the ſmiling wood-nymphs lead. 


Or in ſome penſive mood they guide me oft 
Where, as ſubaltern trees, the oak ſurround, 
The wonder of the wood, proud rears aloft, 


Spreads his thick wings, and ſhades the moſTy ground. 
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Illuc mane novo vagor, illuc veſpere ſero, 


Et noto ut jacui gramine, nota cano. 


Nec noſtræ ignorant divinam Amaryllida filve: 
Ah! fi defit Amor, nil mihi rura placent. 


Ille jugis habitat Deus, ille in vallibus imis, 
Regnat et in cœlis, regnat et oceano; 

Ille gregem, tauroſque domat, ſævique leonem 
Seminis; ille feros, ultus Adonin, apros: 


Quin et fervet amore nemus, ramoque ſub omni 
Concentu tremulo plurima gaudet avis: 
Duræ etiam in ſylvis agitant connubia plantæ, 


Dura etiam et fertur ſaxa animaſſe Venus. 


| [ 49 J 
There while Aurora, glowing love- fed fires, 
With amorous fpeed young Cephalus purſues ; 
There when the Sun to Thetis' arms retires, 
Stretched on ſome favorite ſpot I court the Muſe. 


Nor to our woods is Amarylle denied, 
Down in the vale or on the ridgy height; 
If Love be abſent me no mountain fide, 


Nor field, nor foreſt, lawn, nor mead delight. 


O'er hill, o'er dale Love's victor powers diffuſe, 
He ſways the ſky, him ocean realms adore: 
The flock, the bull, the lion, he ſubdues, 
And ('venger of Adonis,) tames the boar. 


E'en woods; on every bough the birds combine, 
Idalian muſic thrills through every grove ; 

Hard plants in bonds of woody love entwine, 
And beauty animates e' en rocks with love. 
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Durior et ſaxis, et robote-durioriille eſt,” -| Fe 
Sincero ſiquis pectore amare vetat : He 

Non illi in manibus ſandtum deponere pignus, 

Non illi arcanum cor aperire velim 


/ 


Neſcit amicitias teneros qui neſcit amores : 


Ah! ſi nulla Venus, nil mihi rura placent. 


Me licet a patria longe in tellure juberent 
Externa poſitum ducere fata dies; 
Si vultus modo amatus adeſſet, non ego contra 


Plorarem magnos voce querente Deos. 


At dulci in gremio curarum oblivia ducens, 
Nil cuperem præter poſſe placere mee; 
Nec bona fortune aſpiciens, neque munera regum, 


Illa intra optarem brachia cara mori. 


L  J 
Harder than rock, and harder than the oak, 
Who warns the heart to love with ſure repoſe, 


To ſuch my ſoul ſhould ne'er be freely ſpoke, 
Nor in his hands a ſacred pledge depoſe. 


He nor knows friendſhip, nor to love confides, 
His day 1s vacant, unenjoyed his night ; 
If Beauty's abſent me no mountain ſides, 


Nor field, nor foreſt, lawn, nor mead delight : 


But place me, Fate, far from my native home, 
Forbid me to reviſit native ſkies; 
Ah! grant me my loved friend, and for my doom 


I neer to heaven ſhould raiſe my plaintive ſighs. 


Friendſhip's ſweet boſom every care beguiles, 
And for the power to pleaſe alone I'd ſigh : 

| Careleſs of fortune, een of royal ſmiles, 

Folded in Friendſhip's arms well pleaſed I'd die. ; 
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EPISTLE: 


ADDRESSED TO EUGENIA. 


. 


THIS Epiſtle was written abroad, and ſhows that Love is more than a 
match for Slander, Dulneſs, and Envy. 


W HILE yet EUGENIA on her native ſhore, 
Laments the cruel fate that holds her there; 
While I that fate with heavy ſighs deplore, 


And in her abſence drag a life of care ; 


While throu gh theſe diſtant groves forlorn I tread, 
And wiſhful love my every thought employs ; 
Oh! faithful Memory ! grant thy lively aid, 
My gnefs to blend with paſt abundant joys. 
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And, oh EucRNIA! if the tale be true 
That thoughts congenial o'er fond lovers reign, 


May the dear charm be fully proved on you, 
And ſecret ſympathy relieve each pain. 


Bleſt ! bleſt remembrance of my happy days! 
Oh! bleſt effect of Fairy Fancy s power! r ö 
The ſcene where firſt we whiſpered love I raiſe, 


The meadow this, and this the very hour. 


Sutton ! thy. vernal fields were daizied o'er, 
Thy hawthorns teemed with life and ſpri ghtly and 
Where feathered fondlings chirruped nature's lore, 
And every lane with fongs of love was gay. 


Nor was my ſong deficient to her ear, 
Nor was my love unpleaſing to her breaſt, 

Nor did Events feel one ſordid fear, 
But welcomed fondly 0 ſincere a gueſt. 
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Oh! how remembrance all my boſom warms! 
Re-realized, | feel, I feel it now: 
I vowed à conſtant paſſion to her charms— 


Witneſs, great Love! to my unbroken vow. 


How have I glowed to view her virgin-charms ! 
How drank my paſſion from her nut-brown eye ! 
How on her boſom gazed with love's alarms! 


How to her ruby lips heaved many a ſigh. 


Thoſe angel-charms whence purely 1 had glowed, | 
| Thoſe love-made lips where ſiglis had fondly flown, 
Thoſe eyes, that boſom, all, ſhe all beftowed, 

And I was bleſt to find her all my own. 


A ſolemn Hymen ſtampt the union chaſte, 

And gave to rapture all the fprings of joy : 
Oh! what a feaſt combined of ſoul and taſte, 
And bliſs beyond the power of time to cloy. 
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Here let me pauſe yet, Fancy! take thy ſcope br ! 
Again o'er each: tranſporting image rove : 


But drop the powerleſs pen, nor vainly hope 
That words can paint the extaſies of love. 


Venus might tell them to the' beauteous boy 8 
Whom love. loſt Mirrha to her parent bore, 
Breathe in celeſtial tones the heavenly joy, 


And teach the lovely youth delicious lore. 


But! madding Fancy ! whither doſt thou ſtray ? 


To bounds! to bounds! nor kill me with thy art 


Till ſhe appear thy powers excels delay, 
And take the gentler lead of Memory's part. 


Poſſeſſing thee what various bliſs I prove, 


Where mind and perſon join each female grace: 


Whate'er can admiration raiſe, or love, 


Springs from thy ſoul, and ſparkles in thy face. 
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And for precedence ſee thy charms contend : 


Thy ſhape and dance can Fancy e er forget? 
Now to thy powers of voice my ear J lend, 


Now. liſten to thy wonderous flageolet. 


Muſic! thy notes are nature, nature here; 
Swift flies EUGENLA fore the ken of art: 

Still to ſweet harmony how true her ear! 
In her, great Nature raviſhes my heart. 


Still to Religion, ſtill to Virtue true, 
Iogether have we ſearched the hallowed ſky ; 
Together ſighed at woe, and promptly flew 


To heal a wound, or give a ſpring to joy. 


Theſe are the pleaſures I have proved with thee, 
Again theſe pleaſures will I prove cer long: 
Miſtaken minds in vain to cruſh agree, 


We'll claſp each other, and defy their wrong. 
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Meer it ye envious! and be paler ſtill, 

While virtue, beauty, ſtrike the ee eye: 
Liſten ye dull then grow your flander's fill, 

And herd to wound her merit-herd and die. 


— 


Nor ſlander's tongue, dulneſs, nor envy's ſneer, 
Can from our hearts almighty Love dethrone; 
From paltry ſhafts like theſe ariſe no fear, 


For Love can make all happineſs our own. 


Then fly, EuckxIA, to thy lover's arms; 
Bring me thoſe love: made lips, thoſe nut-brown eyes: 
We'll gaze, and love, and ſcout life's falſe alarms, 
And clafping kiſs our ſorrows into joys. 


THE CAVERN OF MELANCHOLY: 


AN ODE. 


— 


Written after viſiting a remarkable Grotto in the WrsrIN DIES. III t recites 
that only Philoſophic and Sympathetic Minds are affected at the great 
portion of miſery in the world. 
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WIIIE in the — gloomy cells 
We preſſed the devious way, 
Through many a chamber that expells, 
With fretted roofs, the day; 
Where Darkneſs, darkened with extent, 
Seen by the rays our torches lent, 
Or one Juſt ſtraggling from above, 
That Night's deep viſage diſtant ſhowed, 
Blackening the arch of her abode, 


A Cimmerian grove, 
1 
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Melpomene, in mournful vein, 
Sibylla's theme to inſpire, 

To Melancholy gave the ſtrain, 
And ſymphonized the lyre: 


In a grey cell the Hermit ſat, | 
Remote from man ; the ſkulking bat 
8 Companion of his murky cave: ß W 
His head was canopied with ſtone, 
Or water into chryſtal grown, 


Fixt in a ſolid wave. 


Of ſtone himſelf the Hermit ſeemed, 
In meditation loſt : 
With ſparry gems m_ garments k 
In many foldings croft— 
A ſhining beard fell down his breaſt, 
An elbow on his knee found reſt, 
The arm upheld his reverend cheek: 


All vowed the Hermit was but ſtone, 


When in a mellow awful tone, 
All heard the Hermit ſpeak. 
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« Go on, ye buſy, curious train, 
Your active walks purſue, 
Which Melancholy ſhall diſdain 
To mark with ebon hue. 
Still trip it in the proſperous glare ; 


Ye ner ſhall ſee my footſteps there; 
I ſhun the buſtling crowded court : 
In lonely grove or darkſome room 
I dwell, and caſt an awful gloom 
| On all who near reſort. 


Go on, ye buſy prating crew, 
Ve take the happier part; 11 
Ne'er ſhall my tear your cheeks bedew, 
Nor ſorrows preſs the heart: 
Grief on light minds can never laſt, 


A gloom perhaps in riſing paſt, 

Scarce clouded e er again tis bright: 
Tis not the calm yet deep- fetched ſigh, 
The glowing ſoul that melts the eye, 

And dims the faireſt light. 
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Ah far! ſtill far, my haunts avoid= - 
A ſolitary road; 


Some yew tree ſhade or cavern wide, 


A gloomy drear abode. 
Come ye! whom muſing Faney leads 
O' er awful Philoſophic J meads, of | 


Or ye, who Fortune's droſs — 
Yet ſtill muſt feel, if off ſne flies 


The loſs of generous power. 


And ah! beware ye generous youth $1 
Too prompt to yield the heart: 
One hand the villain lifts to ſoothe, - 
The other holds the dart. 
Your unſuſpecting boſoms know, :' 
With Nature's genial warmth to glow, 


Warm friendſhips and fond loves enjoying: | 


But ah! the faithleſs crew beware, 


They are not, what they ſeem, ſincere, 


And live but by deſtroying 
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Near to this Cavern's rocky ground 
A lofty Standard grew ; 
His foliaged branches ſpread around, 


Moſt comely to the view: 
A creeping Vine that grovelled nigh 
The Tree received and raiſed on high, 

' Pleaſed to ſupport the wanton wreath : 
The uſurping tendril wreathes too free; 
The Paraſite becomes the tree, 

The Standard's hugged to death. 


Come too, ye born of Sympathy, 
Whom ſocial woes depreſs, 
To Melancholy's haunts be free, 
Your hearts partake diſtreſs ; 
Ye turn and agonize each thought 
With the keen pangs of mortal lot, 
Give ſigh for ſigh, and groan * groan: 


pale miſery ye contemplate, 4 
Of others feel the wretched fate, 
And make it all your own. 


And ye, 


Health's chearful roſeate 


Whoſe h 


Whole joys are fled too ſoon : 
Like poor EUGENLA, formed to pleaſe, 
Vet doomed the victim of 

Where Sol 

ain is her form, 
She charms, but languid 
Beneath the fe 
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And come, ye ſons of ſimple hea 
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Who are not fain to chuſe, 8 


But doomed to hug the fatal 


And taught by Love to m 


Though unavailing ſighs are 
till paint the angel on your mind,. 
Still hope the beauteous maid may 
till ſee her ſmile, 
oft- flowing words that more 
In fancied raptures 
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Come, thou black fugitive of woe, 
Who flyeſt the torturing ſcourge; 

Whoſe blood is taught through pores to flow, 

Whom thongs to labour urge! 
And thou, the bolder brother, thou, 
Whom Afric never taught to bow, 
To bondage rebel and to toil, 

Bold Cromantee ! whoſe fruitleſs ſtrife 


But rivets more thy chain for life, 


But makes each link a coil. 


Come, all ye fable ſons of earth, 
Spurned by the fairer race ; 
Made ſlaves by commerce or by birth, 
To Reaſon's ſad difgrace : 
Once wanderers on your native fields, 
Where Nature ample nurture yields ; 
Here come and mourn your ſocial lot: 
Quench early at the nei ghbourin g ſpring, 
A plain repaſt from breadnuts bring, 
Or tax the tyrant's ſpot: 
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ay By nature and by hunger 
Then to this deſert cave retire;.,//- ' © 0 Be 
Here kindle oft your friendly fire, 
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: And fink to fleep and, ret. iI #5 2450 1 
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Go hence, ye vain explorers! go 


Whoſe thoughts from ſelf ne er rove— - 
Yet learn this truth, ah! learn to know | | 


: . > 


| All bliſs muſt ſpring from Loves: ' . 


— 
For LOVE OF Gop and LOVE OF MAN | 
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THE Author had been attended with unremitted care through a dangerous 
fever, in which bis life was deſpaired of ;—this Epiſtle ſhows his gratitude 
both to the Phyſician and the Science of Medicine, 
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Fro M many a point the inconſtant weather blows, 
From many a ſource the Muſe's current flows ; 
oft from ſheds of ſtraw 


To regal c 
Penurious pencils panegyrics draw; 


Envy and Pride inſpire cenſorious lays, 

And Vanity ſteps forth to catch the bays : 

Not ſo my Muſe, that rather would unhinge - 
Each darling line, than boaſt, or ſtab,” or cringe. 
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Where n merit dwells let panegyric fire! 1 
And there, oh Phoebus ! there alone inſpire !_ 77 12 
For ſuch the praiſe 1 love, and ſuch the line, 

And heart-felt verſe, , that truth ſhall call divine. 
Preſerver of my life! receive the ſong, ies a 


To thee my firſt a notes of health belong. 


x And come - biight Goddeſs! come ee Health! g 
To own whoſe power ben fame, and life, and wealth, 
Who at thy Srl call obedient flew, 15 
And through my frame the vital ſpark renew, 5 b 
Unlock the ſprings from which thy-currents 100 A, 
Let Sydenhams live on Britain lille to ſhow 
That dawning Medicine broke o'er Greece, but ſhone 
Meridian bright on Britiſh ſhores alone. 
So ſtudious fires to ſons their lore diſplay,” 
Whoſe ſtronger genius beams with brighter 1 ray. 
The man whom Science and whom PraRice oy” 


Commands Gſcaſe,” _ al obey: 
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He chaſes 1 he itevesi all fears, 1110 1 
And leads fair Health wherever he appears. 
Happy! whom Heaven ſhall partial thus endow ! 


Such once was gyclenbem ſuch our Sr, js now. 


As different ills a different treatment claim, 
So different climes may well reject the ſame: 
As pole from pole, as eaſt from weſt retires, 
Each varying clime a varying care requires. 
So Nature ſpoke, ſo Wiſdom juſtly taught, 

So Health directed, and ſo Sydenham thought; 
This tropic iſle demands a partial care, 

And thou wert born to be Life's guardian here. 
Friend to mankind! be ſtill the friend thou art, 
Nor quit a ſtage where glorious is thy part; 

Still lend thy hand to catch departing worth, 
And ſtrive to ſave it e er it fly from earth: 


| Haply! the vile (if ſuch to life you give) 


From frowning Death may have been taught to live: 
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Continue then to ſpin the 


1 Iill Fate cry a come,” and every hope bz 
. 117 feems as if, when Death was born of Sinn 
| And ſuffered here his carnage to begin, 
| It ſeems as if, beſide the g eff ci 2A 


| | Doomed to mankind, that end by moſt forgot, 

; That end which age around diſplays,” - / 
Encircling all till ( 0% RT 

q It ſeems as if co on were be N SEH 0 
| on hungry Death by an enraged Gd, 
| o ſearch mankind; to roam the earth arou 2 

And where that daring mortal ſhould be found, 
9 Who, liſtleſs of the law that he ordains, + ; 
| hould dare for pleaſures to encounter pains, 
o aim his dart without the previous nod, + bfr fi | 
a And hurl him thoughtleſs to his laſt abode; 
3 0 ſtamp diſeaſe upon his infant Hs o 7 fc.) 
| Parental monument I Atti n 
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The hedlthlef . inoculates the my 
And Death regales on inoffenſive blood. 
But how was mercy pierced and juſtice che 
When Death a thouſand heedleſs youth deſtroyed! 
And guiltleſs infants through a guilty ſtock, 


Unconſcious, met the inevitable rock, 

Who had they lived till Wiſdom led the way, 

Had given ſome ſpirit to this world of clay! 
Young Indiſcretion blaſted Manhood's worth, 

And Death ſtood by to hurl it from the earth : 
Heaven ſaw and ſorrowed, and, with mercy fraught, 
Bade genius riſe, and Medicine was taught.— 

The healing plant i is culled from Nature's lap, 
Whence the dried trunk receives recruited ſap; | 
The ſtream of life, when boiling through each vein, 
Drawn from its circle, learns to cool again; 
Adagted means ingenious queſt reward, 


And Life encompaſs with an ample guard. 


Till interpoſing Fate elu 
All, all muſt paſs the dread involving wave, 
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And Sπ¾ ] himſelf muſt fail 
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1 © EC. \(1776 f | 
„ ELEGITC EPISTLE. © | 
THE Author ſuppoſes the tender Platonic PeTRARCH to have addreſſed = 
following Stanzas to LAux 4, from his favorite fountain of Vaucluſe. 
ALL here is calm; the limpid Fountain here 
Bears not a ripple on its poliſhed plain | | 
Propitious Solitudes! to PETRARcH dear, 
Grant him a ſympathetic calm to gan. 
Yet, what avails it, Laura, to poſſess 
A ſoul for ſympathetic feelings formed,  _ 
Unleſs in pain the ſoul ſeek happineſs, _ * 
ſs with miſery the heart be charmed, _ 
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A kindred ſoul ſhall grateful charms diſcloſe, 
And the fond heart with lively tranſports fill ; 
Some demon bar, ſome league ſhall interpoſe. 
And damp the riſing hope with Lapland chill. 


- 


* 


of \ 


Perchance ſome nymph whom Eaſtern beau y Crowns, 


4 


Where charms of perſon and of ſoul combine, * 
| On whom fond Nature ſmiles, nor Fortune frowns, 


Already ftarids a pledge for Hymen's ſhrine. 
'T hough Nature had forbid her mind to hate, 
Haply ſhe felt not yet the kindred power, 88 | 
But urged, ſhe mnocently yields 'to fate. 
And in a luckleſs moment names the hour. 
* e' er the irrevocable hai webe 1 
A ſoul congenial urge * ſtronger claim, | 
| | Oh! if on fy mpathy the heart be rocked, © 


What mind can wonder, or what mind can blame ? 


2 So from one mould related ſouls ariſe, 


7 1 


c 2 


2 Apfinitys s great-chain in- order les, 
And from one ſource, ſee brothers dende greet : | 


. 
— 


And kindred claim where er they Os to meet. 


* . 


* d, Laura, much concerns it human weal 
"= That ſouls related ſhould alone unite: 


Then would few nymphs to penſive cloſets ſteal, 
Few youths-o'er-clouded live an endleſs night. 


Ah! fate ſeverer than the plighted hand; 
That from the chain could draw cer yet *twas loft ! 
Per haps, for who can deſtiny withſtand! 
Some hapleſs youth forbidden fires exhauſt. 


A youth, ſay not unknown at Honour” s ſhrine, 
And not unboriſcious of fair Virtue's due; 
Then will not Laura at his fate repine, 


And curſe that ſympathy which he muſt rue? 
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If ſuch a youth there 
oſe ſlender reaſon Paſſion ſtrong co 
Pity can beſt upliſt the heart for 


- 


And balmy Friendſhip ſoothe: Love's keener w 


When tranſports thrill his breaſt 


ut urge from Honour nobler recompenſe; 


His Reaſon teach the Paſſion to out-war, 


And raiſe him higher than the joys of 


And if warm numbers from his pencil glide, . 
If rapturous Love: hath taught the line to glow, 

Chaſten the line, and as the: Muſe preſide ; _ 
His numbers teach in cooler verſe to flow. - 
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83 
& Ah! to my notes thine ear ſtill partial lend”— 
" (Thus might be laid the tempeſt of his ſong) 
4 Still] joy to own that PETRARCH 1 is thy fr tend, 
« So pals thy days all undiſturbed along; 
FP. Calm as the Seas when peaceful halcyons brood, 
>< And launch their little fortreſs on the wave; 


When ſofteſt Zephyrs breathe not on the flood, 
« And glowing nymphs may not approach to lave: 


Calm as the mind which innocence inſpires, 

« Calm as the ſoul where no wild Paſſion reigns, 
But Virtue regulates, and Wiſdom fires, 
And the cool blood flows tranquil thro' the veins.” 


9 a CAROLINE: 
A PASTORAL ELEGY, FOR MUSIC. © 
TIME—THE EVENING. 
CHORUS. 
GLORY to Heaven! the day is Oer: 


We love mankind, and God adore. - 


FIRST SHEPHERDESS. 


With humble heart I ſay Amen 
To Heaven praiſe, and peace to men ; 
But we mult Caroline bewail, 


The faireſt bloſſom of the vale. 


; CHORUS. 


With woodbines let the cypreſs twine, 
To ſhade the tomb of Caroline. 
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"Twas paſt the dawn, an 
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As wakeful on my bed I lay, 


* _ 
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Theſe ſounds did ſurely ſtrike mine ear, 


“ Come lovely 


SEC SHEPHERD, . 


As near the brook I grazed my kine 


} 


4 
1 


; And lay beneath a tree fupine, 
Believe me, ſwains, I ſaw. the wi 


Slow- dropping, touch my grafly pill 


Her temper fweet, her foul divine! 
Ah! why ſo ſoon died- 
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SECOND SHEPHERDESS. 


Ihe bud uncloſed 
A lovely roſe *twill prove” —I ſpoke, 
When from the ſtalk the Roſe-bud broke. 


. 


CHORU S. 


If aught from youth we may divine, 
Ah! why ſo ſoon lied Caroline! 


> 


THIRD SHEPHERDESS.. 

Shepherds! methinks tis plain to ſee 
Our valley felt the ſad decree, ü 
When Angels with enticing lay, 
Called lovely Caroline away. 

| 5 CHORUS. 

« Come lovely Caroline away, 

« Come, and partake our brighter day.” 
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e THIRD SHEPHERD. Ny 

. We who can feel the power of Love, 
Muſt offer much at Sorrow's ſhnrine 

Then haſte and „Slo of 4 


| CHORUS. 
| Let's offer then at Sorrow's ſhrine, 1 
To ſoothe the ſhade of bebo: / 1 d/ 
| | AO FINAZEY 
| Glory to Heaven! the d nt Femytorig 


| Me love mankind, and God adormGee. 
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| 3 - AMEN... 
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Announcing the charms of a temperate ſæky: 
Obſerve, my dear CHARLOTTE, how lively and gay Wo 
All Nature appears at the Approach of the May. 
| The Meadows, reviving, put on their beſt green, 
And Daiſies are crouding in ſwarms to be ſeen; 
The Cowſlips, the Lillies, the Roſes, diſplay 
Their beautiful petals to welcome the May.. 
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The Trees are in leaf, and their bloſſoms are ſpread; 
Gay Gardens begin Nature's perfume to ſhed; N 
And Hawthorn, unpruned, now prepares to array, 
With modeſt white robes, all the hedges of May. 


In gay thoughtleſs groups ſee the Butterflies romp, 


Who have nothing to boaſt of indeed but their pomp 2 
Vain things! they are uſeleſs—and yet might they ſay, 


We ſpread our fine wings to do honour to May.” 


The Bee, ever buſy, makes much of the hour, 
And hums as he ranges from flower to flower: 

In humming and probing he paſſes the day, 
Then home to the Hive bears the treaſure of May. 


Awaked from their trances new pleaſures to ſhare, 
Glad Swallows are flitting the Sprin g-tempered. air; 
And ſweetly the Blackbirds are whiſtling their lay, 

To celebrate all the return of the May. 
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Let Butterflies romp, let the Bee fill his Hive, 
Let Swallows and Blackbirds be glad they're alive, 
While fondly I ſing too, on this happy day, 
The girl who appeared at the Approach of the May. 


She | 1s modeſt, obedient, attentive, and kind, 
Not vain of her perſon, but fond of her mind: 


2 Then ſhower thy bleſſings, Almighty ! I pray, 


On the girl who appeared at the Approach of the May. 


"2. HORATI, Lib. 2. 04 16. 


AD GROSPHUM. 


Tranquilitatem animi optari ab omnibus: eamque coercendis cupiditatibus 
comparari. 


\ 
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OTiuM divos rogat in patenti 
Prenſus Ageo, ſimul atra nubes 


Condidit Lunam, neque certa fulgent 


Sy dera nautis. 


Otium bello furioſa Thrace: 
Otium Medi pharetra decori, 


Groſphe, non gemmis, neque * ve- 


nale, nec auro. 


Non enim gazæ, neque conſularis 


Summovet lictor miſeros tumultus 


Mentis, et curas laqueata circum 


Tecta volantes. 


= TRANSLATION. 


TO GROSPHUS. 


This Ode inculcates, that Peace of Mind ſhould be the general wiſh ; and 
that it is to be obtained by curbing our defires, 


- 


WILE gloomy clouds the Moon o'erſhade, 
While ſtars obſcured refuſe their aid, | 
And night profoundly reigns, 
The Seaman then with care oppreſſed, 
Pours forth his prayer for peace and reſt, 
And ſighs for rural plains. 


So madding Thrace in battle fore, 


And quivered Medes for peace 1mplore, 


Nor power nor wealth can buy. 


The wand, the mace, precede in vain, 


Still hovering Cares their realms maintain, 


Still round gilt ceilings fly. 


D 88 I 2 


Vivitur parvo bene, cui paternum 


Splendet in menſa tenui ſalinum; 
Nec leves ſomnos timor, aut cupido 


| Sordidus aufert. 


Quid brevi fortis jaculamur æ vo 
Multa? quid terras alio calentes 
Sole mutamus? patriæ quis exul 


Se quoque fugit? 


Scandit æratas vitioſa naves 
Cura: nec turmas equitum relinquit 
Ocyor cervis, et. agente nimbos. - 


Ocyor Euro. 


EW 43 


Happy ! whoſe patrimonial board 


For Friendſhip can a chair afford, 


Who owns a ſlender farm: 
He, whom nor fear nor ſordid luſt 
Of gold, the vain projetor's truſt, 
By day or night alarm. 


Of years ſo few, four ſcore at moſt, 

Why Groſphus do we proudly boaſt? 
Why ſtretch the boundleſs plan? 

Why foreign climes explore ? but ſay 


Who from his Country forced away 


Flies too the exiled man? 


Corroding Care the ſhrouds will climb, 


Will mount the galley's beak ſublime, 
And ſkim along the main; 
And ſwifter than the ſwifteſt hind, 
Than horſemen that outſtrip the wind, 
He ſcours the hapleſs plain. 


0 0 ] 


Lætus in præſens animus, quod ultra eſtt 


Oderit curare, et amara lento 
Temperet riſu. Nihil eſt ab omni 
Parte beat un. 0 
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Abſtulit chen ci mors Achillem 2 
Longa Tithonum minuit — 
Et mihi forſan, tibi _ * 


Porriget hora. 


Te greges centum, Siculæque circum | 
Mugiunt vaccæ: tibi tollit hinnitum 
Apta quadrigis equa: te bis Afro 
 Murice tins 
Veſtiunt lanæ: mihi parva rura, et 
Spiritum Graiæ tenuem Camenæ 
Parca non mendax dedit, et malignum 


Spernere vulgus. 


* J 


The Mind for PEACE graſps preſent joys, 


Nor on the morrow thought employs, 


Still hating to forebode; 


Wich cheering ſmiles attempers woe, 


Nor looks unmingled bliſs to know, 


Neier yet on man beſtowed. 


— . 
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With ſudden blow Death ſtrikes the brave, 


And age proves victim to the grave, 
Where once we all muſt lie: 

And if, my friend, I am ſupplied 

With one ſhort hour to thee denied, 


It bids me learn to die. 


Thee hundred herds and flocks ſurround, 
Thy chariot ſteeds paw o'er the ground, 


5 And thine the purple dreſs: 


An humble cot, a ſlender vein, 


For herds malign a juſt diſdain, 


Is all that I poſſeſs. 
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LES AILES DE I AMOUR. 


It. meut point d'Ailes en naiffant | 
L'Innocence eſt toujours fidelle ; 
II n'en eut point en grandiſſant, 
L'Enfance n'eſt jamais cruelle. 
Dans Tage ou naiſſent les ſoupirs, 
Il ne voltigea point encore; 

La Conſtance eſt ſœur des deſirs 


Que ce bel age voit eclore. 


From MovsT1zR, Lettres d Emilie. The thought is ingenious, but not novel: it has ſtruck 
more than one, ZIMMERMANN, in the fourth chapter of his work upon Solitude, treating 
of Love, has the following paſſage—. This was the noble and ſublime paſſion which 
* Wieland felt, during the warmeſt moments of his youth, for a lady of Zurich, hand- 
„ ſome, amiable, and ſenſible; for that great genius well knew, that the myſtery of Love 


e begins in the firſt ſigh, and expires, na certain degree, with the firſt kiſs. I therefore 
© one day aſked this young Lady, when Wieland had kiſſed her for the firſt time? Wiel- 


& and, replied the lovely girl, kiſſed my band, ang the firſt time, four years after our ac- 
& quaintance commenced,” 4; 


I 94 J 
| Mais des le premier Baiſer 
Que ſa bouche obtint des Belles, 
Les deux pointes de ſes Ailes 
Commencerent a percer. — 
Nouveaux Baiſers; le plumage 
En deux jours ſe deploya. 
Enfin, par ſon doux langage, 

II obtint bien davantage ! 
Des qu'il en fut venu-la, 


Auſſi-tot il s'envola. 


THE WINGS OF LOVE. 


"I 18 faid Love flies :—Whence ſprung his Wings? 
The Boy was born with no ſuch „ Pat 

For Innocence would never rove, 

And wings were needleſs then for Love: 

Nor did they ſhoot as up he grew, 

Fond Infancy 1s pure and true; 

And ſtill unfledged he reached the age 

When gentle ſighs the heart engage ; 

For Conſtancy will ever prove 

The ſiſter fair of youthful Love.— 


WY 


But ſoon as e'er one balmy klss 


From Chloe's lip had ſealed his bliſs, 


E 


And taught his little heart to leap, | 
The callow points began to peep :. 
Another x18—the callow points 

To pinions ſprout with downy joints : 
Kiss follows Kiss two days, tis ſaid, 
Full plumage o'er the pinions ſpread. 

In fine, he talked and wooed ſo well, 
He gained much more than I ſhall tell : 


Soon as his power the Urchin knew, 


He proudly clapped his wixcs, and flew.— 


LOVE REFUTES THE CHARGE: 


— 


AND BRINGS PROOF THAT KISSES. ARE NOT THE ORIGIN 
OF HIS WINGS, 


% 


; Love proudly clapped his wings and flew, 


When from a kiss his power he knew.” — 


So ſings the Bard in witty vein ;— 
The injured Boy denies the ſtrain ; ; 
Denies that xissEs e er could prove 
The origin of wincs to Love. 
What! K1s8zs! than Ambroſia ſweeter, 
| Moiſtening from the roſy feature ; 
Diffuſing every ſoft delight, 
Shall x155zs put the God to flight? 
Such open malice Love defies: 


_ Conſult your heart, the Smiler cries,— 


[ 98] 
That heart, o'er which ſupreme I reign, | 
Through ten fond years has wooed my chain: 
Meanwhile with many a glowing KISS | 
EUGEN1A's lip has ſealed your blis, 
And flamed your heart with raptures ſtrong! 
Yet for EuctNnia's lip you long: 


Tis for her lip alone you glow, 


Tis to her lip your joys you owe. 


EPIGRA M. * 


needed ˙ö MAD A. 


AN Aſc, ſays Eſop, died betwiae 
Two ricks of hay ; N 
On neither could his choice be fixt, 


So down he lay. CRE ; 


A twelvemonth full young Damon ſtood 
By Love ſuſpended ; 
Now ſmiled on Chloe, now on Jude, 


And both commended. 


But one at length, the choſen laſs, 

| 8 He made his bride : 

Was Damon now the greater Als, 
Or he that died? 


The Author hopes that ſincerity is not neceſſary in the compoſition of an Epigram, 
which is a conciſe Poem that would be in danger of being loſt to the Poetic Art, if Truth 
and Good-nature were allowed to ſtand in the way of a droll turn of words, or quaint 
combination of ideas, 

| O 
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EPII. 4 PH "+ GE 


ON MICHAEL VERINO, THE FLORENTINE POET, 


WHO PREFERRED DEATH TO MARRIAGE, WHICH HAD BEEN ADVISED- 
BY HIS PHYSICIANS. 


Sola Venus poterat lento ſuccurrere morbo-: 
Ne ſe polluerit malluit ille mori. 
POLITIAN.. 


EPIGRAMATIZED. 


PooOR Michael pines—a wife the Wigs adviſe: 
A Wirk !—a Wirz ah Heaven forbid! he cries. 


Bleed, bliſter, vomit, purge away my life, 
Bui ſave me, Doctors, ſave me from a WINE. 
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OH ceaſe thy ſong ſweet Philomel, 
Be huſhed the voices of the grove, 
Let only favouring Zephyrs ſwell, 
To waft my ſighs to him I love— 
Ah no! ſweet Bird! thy ſtrain prolong, 
And court him hither to my breaſt : 
Allure him with thy magic ſong, 
By Love to bleſs and to be bleſt. 


Sweet melody the mind inſpires, 
And melody ſweet Bird is thine: 
Enchant thou him my ſoul deſires, 
To equalize a love like mine. 
Sweet Philomel ! prolong thy ſtrain, 
Accordant to a Lover's breaſt, 


And hither charm my abſent ſwain, 
By Love to bleſs and to be bleſt. 


ö 


ITA LA N SONNET. * 


SPESSO AMOR ſotto Ja forma 
D'Amiſta ride, e Saſconde: 


Poi ſi miſchia, e ſi confonde- 


Con lo sdegno, e col rancor. I tis Baek 35 
In pietade ei ſi trasforma, 

Par traſtullo, e par diſpetto l 01-201 e ent 
Ma nel ſuo diverſo afpetto 

Sempr' egli e I iſteſſo Amor. 


GR. AT VERSIOMN. 
LusT amicitiæ interdum velatus amictu, 
Et bene compoſita veſte fefellit AuoR. 92 
Mox iræ aſſumſit cultus, faciemque minantem, 
Inque odium verſus, verſus- et in lachrymas: 
Ludentem fuge, nec lacrymanti aut crede furenti, 
Idem eſt diſſimili ſemper in ore Deus. 
* The ſecond Song is a tranſlation of this beautiful Sonnet, publiſhed in Maſon's 


edition of Gray's works; or rather of the more beautiful verſion of it into Latin by Gray, 
I am confident the inſertion of both here will give the reader pleaſure; 


„ 


II. 
UNDER Friendſhip's calmer form, 
Oft Love creeps to weave his wile: 
Then unſeen he plies his charm, 


Veiling wings and wanton fmile. 


As in ſtrength the charm advances,. 
See the Urchin bolder grow ; 
Playing frowns and jealous fancies, 


Ah! too late we ſee the foe !. 


Now in Pity's form he works, 
See him Sport or Anger move;. 
In what form ſoe'er he lurks, © 


Love in all his ſhapes is Love. 


Fly him raging, weeping fly, 
Nor his toying truſt to prove: 
Now a frown and now a ſigh, 


Love in all his ſhapes is Love. 
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FROM folly and from noiſe remote, 
Sweet Songſtreſs of the midnight leiſure ! 
Ah! ſooth my ſoul with ſofter note 
Than ſofteſt ſtop of Lydian meaſure ! 
My liſt'ning ear ſhall catch the tale, 
And ſympathize ſweet Nightingale, 


Shy warbler to the modeſt Moon! 
Melodious moſt deaf trees among, 
Can nodding foreſts catch the tune? 
Or ruſtling groves admire the ſong ? 
Why ſing'ſt alone thy mournful tale, 
And ſhun'ſt the day ſweet Nightingale? 
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Doſt deem oft told the theme would fail, 
Or notes oft praiſed be leſs admired? 
Who could forget the mournful tale, 
Or who of ſuch a note be tired 
Birds waft with melody each gale, 
But all ſeek thee ſweet Nightingale. 


Yet tell my Fair the maxim's ſure, 
Joys more divided leſs delight : 
To be purſued ſhe need not lure, 
And vulgar praiſe is Beauty's blight. 
Tell her her charms inſpire the vale, 


Her long like thine fweet Nightingale. 


VV HEN Hope endears the Lover's chain, | 
And ſooths the enamoured heart; 


When Beauty ſmiles to hear the ſtrain, 


How pleaſing is the ſmart! 


But if Deſpair the ſting increaſe, 
And every Hope remove; 

If Beauty beam no ray of peace, 
low dreadful tis to love 


=. 
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Das of Love are days of pleaſure, 
Love is Woman's mighty treaſure, 


Love is Man's exceſſive joy; 
Love exalts the human ſoul, 

Tis the ſpark Prometheus ſtole, 
When he formed his argil boy; 
Without it ſtill were man but clay, 
And lovely woman a phoſphoric ray. 


Stella then impart thy treaſure, 

As thou hopeſt for days of pleaſure; 
Give me Love's exceſſive joy, 

And exalt thy Lover's ſoul; 

Fan the ſpark Prometheus ſtole, 
Till the flame all clay deſtroy: 

Till ecſtaſies thy Henry prove, 

Till beauteous Stella kindle life by Love. 


* 
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F AR o'er the Weſtern ocean, 


Whoſe billows touch the ſky, 


Whoſe fearful troubled motion 


Calls forth my deepelt ſigh ; 
Far o'er that ocean taken, | 


My Love's beyond the ſea, 


But though by Sorrow ſhaken, 


He'll come again to me. 


Some ſay that I'm deſerted, | 
They flout, and jeer, and ſcorn; 
And Slander's hounds are ſtarted, 
Becauſe I am forlorn. 
That I am not forſaken N 
He'll make them bluſh to ſee; 
And thou gh by Sorrow ſhaken, 


He'll come again to me. 
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I weep not at diſtreſſes, 

That heavenly lore impart; 
For while misfortune preſſes, 
Me learn to mend the heart: 
I weep that he is taken 
Beyond the ſtormy ſea; 

My children ſeem forſaken, 


But he'll come back to me. 


And through Life's ſtormy weather, 

That chaſtens from above, 
We'll twine our hearts together, 

A family of Love! 
Well praiſe the. Power that chaſtens, 

And bend to Hi the knee, 
Who rules the wind that haſtens 5 

To waft him back to me. 


__ 
LUCRETIA: 
A TRAGEDY. 
Dira cano—mea ſi veſtras mulcebunt carmina mentes, . 


Deſit in hac mihi parte fides; nec credite faktum; 


x 


Vel, ſi credetis, facti quoque credite pænam. 
Ovi. 


PERSONS OF THE DRAMA. 


ne — 


| LS IRE ALT 1 
Ox tanpo—a Nobleman of great” Fortune. Mo 
EpwWARD-a Stranger. 
Manx one of Orlando's Vaſſals. | 
JzxEMyY—a Prieſt. 
Ciaupio—Valet to Orlando. 
MarTYN—a Countryman. 


LucRETIA. 
BEATRICE—Mife of Mark. 


MAGDE1.1N E—the fuppoſed Daughter of Mark and Beatrice, 
Cor z— Attendant on lan card | 


ww '1 


SERVANTS, RUFFIANS, &c. &c. 
SCENE-—OxLanpo's Caſtle and Foreſt Grounds. 


Note—The Reader is referred to the Preface for fome Obſervations relative to this Tragedy. 
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\LUCRETIA. 
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e 
ScEN — Antichamber in Orlando's Caſtle. 


Enter Mark and Servants. 


I 5 ff Minka: 
WIAI. will not he who weds my daughter ſee me? 
It cannot be that he hath trick'd me thus. | 
Wedded !—ye ſaints the ceremony paſt !— 

Oh haſte thee, Robert, haſte' thee to my Lord— 
_ Kneeling I pray thee bring me to his preſence. 

Nay if thou wilt not, I will call ſo loud 

That Magdeline herſelf ſhall come to fetch me. 
| 1/7 Ser. Raiſe no diſturbance now, good Mark: reſt here. 

Though I gain anger for it, I'll in and ſtrive 
To have freſh orders: for, in my opinion, 

"Tis very ſinful, reverend man, gainſt thee | 


This day to bar the Caſtle gates. (xk, 
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2d Serv. The day Orlando weds ſhould ſure be feſtive. 

Mark. But what if Magdeline be not content, 
Wilt thou keep feſtival while ſhe doth ſorrow ? 

2d Serv. Fair Magdeline! I'd faſt the whole week thro 
Did ſhe but grieve, and I that grief could cure. 
But ſhe is Fortune's fav'rite, juſtly ſo, 
And her rare qualities have met reward. 
Mark. She doth not think like thee. I have obferv'd 
Her ſmiles, and they are feign'd ; while very oft 
Nature and Truth break forth in heavy fighs. 
2d Serv. That's very true: and I myſelf have thought 


That ever fince this marriage was propos d 


Her face hath ta en a melancholy caſt. 

Yet, can it be that ſhe ſhould not rejoice, 

When, though the child of thee and Beatrice, - - 
Poor cottagers and vaſſals of our Lord, 

She's rais d to ſhare his fortune and his honours ? 
And though tis true he hath the ſtart in years, 

Yet is he ſtrong and healthful, ſeeming. young. 


Mark. Go! there's a parity of mind that mingles 
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The extreme of age and youth in bonds of love; 

And there's a diſſonance of mind in man 

That the ſame hour of birth could never blend. 

My child is humble as her father's lot, 

Nor through ambition weds, and leſs through love. 
2d Serv. Why then beſtow her hand againſt her will ? 
Mark. A mind leſs noble, William, leſs enlarg'd, 

Had paſt unhurt the ſhallows ſhe hath ſtruck. 

"Twas Gratitude Orlando rais'd before her; 

Heaven's mark, remov'd upon a rocky ſhore, 

Which ſhe but follows to her own deſtruction. 

My mind is ill at eaſe—I prithee leave me 

See if Orlando deigns to meet me here. 

(Exit Servant. 
Mak alone. 

A pious end by impious means purſued 

Can ne'er be well attain d. T he noble mind, 

Propoſing to itſelf ſome noble end, 

| Rejects with horror what can only ſpring 


From fountains ſo impure and ſo accurſt 
8 
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As perhdy, deceit, or perjury— 
As perjury I ſhudder at the thought 
Perjury to invoke the Omniſcient 


To look on falſhood !—To call down Heaven 


To witneſs vows, which ſome untoward act, 


Some worldly accident hath pow'r to break ! 

Oh! tis a deed that ſhocks my ſoul to think on. 

Let me refle&t—there ftill are hopes—my oath, 

That oath I ſwore fore Heaven to loſt Lucretia; 

That fatal oath, ſo big with ruin now, 

If Heaven ſo will, may yet remain unbroken. 

The leaſt the tyrant now can grant is time 

To ſpeak in private with my confeſſor, 

And he ſhall guide me through this labyrinth. 
Enter ORLANDO. 


Orl. Give me thy hand : thou art my father now. 


Mark. Out, out upon't-thy heart's corrupt, Orlando, 


Is rotten to. the very core. 
Orl. How's this? 


Mark. Haſt thou not broke thy faith ? didſt thou not 


promiſe, 
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And in the awful face of Heaven declare, 


That for awhile thou would'ſt defer theſe nuptials ? | 
Orl. Why do I loſe my time? III hear no more— 


But know, I was reſolv'd to wed thy daughter. 


Thy ſtubborn and unruly ſpirit croſt | 
My bliſs, that ſought the honour of thy race. 
At length that ſtubborn ſpirit I have marr'd, 
And plac'd my joys beyond my Vaſſal's pow'r. 
Yet haſt thou forc'd me to a crafty part. 
I told thy daughter that thou hadſt conſented ; 
And, that my words might bear the ſeal of truth, 
I did confirm them with an artful letter, 

So well devis'd that even thou might'ſt doubt 
The writin g to be thine, did not the ſubſtance 
Prove the reverſe of thy rebellious will ; 

A tale ſo ſuited to her tender heart, 


That gain'd at once her credit and conſent. 


Mark. Feel'ſt thou no fluſhing of the cheek, Orlando? 


And doth thy tongue not ſtammer forth the ayowal 
Of the baſe forgery ? 
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Orl. A pious fraud,” 
To pals the bar of mad authority, 
Which thy parental obſtinancy rais'd. 
I know my actions meet not thy applauſe: 
Nor ſhould I wonder if, as ſure I might, 
I had forc'd the Beauty to my longing arms, 
And ſated thrown her to thy humble lot: 
But there's an awful charm in Magdeline 
Controuls licentiouſneſs eien I avow it. 
What would'ſt thou more than raiſe her humble ſtate 
To title, width; and pleaſure ? 
Mark. Theſe are mere ſounds to humble ears like hers— 


Hear me, my Lord 

Pleaſure is vague and hath no fixt criterion: 
Each diffrent mind its diff rent pleaſure hath. 
The abandon'd man, who lies. in wait for ruin, 
Makes guilt his pleaſure : but there is a pleaſure 
Permitted to Mortality conjoint 

With higher beings, e'en- with the Higheſt; 
The great, the God-like joy of doing good! 
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Orl. If thro' theſe veins luxuriant Nature ſped 
Her genial glow with more than common fire, 
Tis Nature's deed. Am I the abandon'd man? 
Yes, once—ah poor Lucretia \—Is it not ſo? 
Mark. Who, my Lord, did aught mention of Lucretia? 
Conſcience! Conſcience! how prevalent art thou ! 
Orl. I faid I'd hear no more: yet I would fain, 
For Magdeline's dear ſake, prevail with thee 
To give thy. preſence and concurring voice 
Io our felicity. Anger away! 
Come, turn and be Orlando's friend, his father. 
Thou know'ſt, while yet ſhe ſmil'd in infancy, 
I rais'd her from the vale of poverty, 
Gave her the faireſt ſhelter of my caſtle, 
Supplied the want of wealth to her and thee, 
And ſnatch'd her from the gulf of 1gnorance : 
'Then give her to my arms, my lawful wife. 
Mark. Pardon, my Lord! you rais'd my daughter, true! 
But not from poverty : a coſther robe 


Mayhap ſhe wears, and feeds on prouder banquets ; 
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But do not think that ſuperfluity 


Can, by compariſon, make competence 


Leſs competent ; and he's ill-learn'd indeed, 

That deemeth poverty comparative : 

Poor is he that ragged goes, who not hath 

The wherewithal to ſatisfy plain Nature, 

And lacketh ſpirit to endure his poorneſs : 

But he that o'er his furniſh'd limbs can ſpread 

Unbroken garments, who hath wholeſome food, 

And above all poſſeſſes ſpirit pure 

To praiſe his God, compare him as thou wilt 

With lords or kings, thou can'ſt not call him poor. 
Orl. Excellent Philoſopher Excellent! 


Mark. For ignorance, my Lord! I do deny 
That Magdeline had liv'd unknown of wiſdom, 
Een though ſhe ne'er had paſs'd a greater threſhold 
Than the low threſhold of her father's cottage, 


'Tis true I'm born beneath thy dignity ; 
But I was early notic'd by my Lord, 
Thy father, my lov'd, my lamented Lord ; 
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Who ope'd fair Learning's treaſure to my mind : 
Nor was I ſluggard to the noble boon. 
I could have taught my daughter: Could! Oh Heaven! 
Who but myſelf has ſown her mind with virtues, 
And every knowledge that becomes her ſex ? 
And am I now refus'd, unhappy wretch ! 
The ſolace of conferring with my child? 
Oh, my Lord! I'll call thee my dear, dear Lord! 
Crop not, untimely thus, my lovely flower :— 
Thus on my knees I beg thee to refrain. 
Orl. Riſe, Mark! there's ſomething moves thy troubled 
ub” 7.- 1 
But I will not be diſappointed : look to't. 
Mark. What ſhall I do? indeed it muſt not be. 


Doſt know, my Lord, but thy Lucretia lives? 
At leaſt thou can'ſt not ſay that ſhe is dead. 
Orl, Not dead ! poor Lucretia! I lov'd thee once! 
That I did love her, witneſs my eſpouſing, 
Een after I had revell'd on her charms, 


That never ſated: ill-fortun'd fair one! 
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So obſtinately bent to make atonement.— 
Now ſixteen years are paſt ſince forth ſhe went, 
_ Reſolv'd upon her tender ſoles alone, 
To reach Jeruſalem : full ſixteen years ; . 
And of her fate no tidings have we had: 
We all have mourn'd her dead, nor e'er till now 
Haſt even thou once doubted of her death. 
Mark. A daughter's honour and eternal welfare, 
Have pow'r to raiſe more groundleſs doubt than this. 
Orl. Now, Mark, it joys me much to find the cauſe 
Of thy repugnance, and to find it too 
Of weight ſo trivial, that thy own good ſenſe 
Shall aid thee ſoon to throw it off. Enter— 
My bride will wonder at ſo long an abſence, 


Enter—but at thy peril check my Joys. | 

RA (Going. 
Maxx catching his Garment—he turns. 

Mark. The Devil hath rais'd a Fairy edifice 


Of happineſs before thee, and through the door 


Prefents a pleaſing view: but, oh beware! 


Tis mock ry and decoy. 
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Orl. Thou turbulent! Tl have thee made ſecure. 


Mark. Yet one word more, Orlando ! Oh my Lord! 


1 leave thee for awhile, grant me but this, 
Grant it, my Lord! for thy ſoul's ſake and mine; 
Forbear, till I return; nay ſwear thou wilt. 

Orl. And thou, with ſpirit of the Grecian Sage, 
Wilt fly thy native ſhore, an exile die, 
And give thy corpſe a grave beneath the ſea ; 
Leſt here thy bones'be brought to free my oath : 
Thine may the blood of a Lycurgus be, 
But then remember, Mark! that I'm no Spartan. 


Mark. I wrong'd thee not with ſuch unapt ſuſpicion.— 


Orlando! hear me Orlando! there is 

Teen thee and Magdeline a fiery bar, 

Blaz'd by the hand of Nature and of Heav'n; 
And no caprice of mad authority.. 

1 could remeve the film that blinds thine eye; 
But, oh! I've ſworn an awful oath to Heav'n.— 
Grant me a little time t' adviſe once more 


With jeremy, my feeble ſoul's director. 13 1 
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0rl. The day is waning faſt, yet thou haſt time: 
Then caſt off age, and come with youthful ſpeed. 
Mark. Wilt thou then give me time? bleſs thee! my 
Lord! 
Promiſe me, ſwear thou wilt. 
Orl. If thou return'ſt 1 
To night, I will: but then remember this, 
That no feign'd tale of Lucrece living ſtill, 
Shall ſway with me to quit my Magdeline. 
Mark. Thou wilt not again break faith! oh Lucretia! 
| (Exit. 


ORLANDO alone. 
Lucretia! ay, he hath heard that ſhe's alive 
I know that ſhe eſteem'd him, much—perhaps— 


"Tis fo, and he is ſworn to ſecrecy.— 

If he return commiſſion'd to reveal, 

Away fly all my hopes of Magdeline.— „ 
But for this ſuperſtitious piety 

I now had known it, and had now been loſt. 
Oh thanks to virtue for this obligation ! 


Claudio !—now this requires ſome art—ho! Claudio! 
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Enter CL avpio. 

Orl. Haſte to the Convent, boy, make quick diſpatch, 

Send hither friar Jeremy ; but heed 

Thou doſt inſtruct him take the narrow path, 

That weſtward" meaſures round the Caſtle wall. 

Be ſure to keep him from the open road, 

For there would he meet Mark, gone hence to ſeek him, 

And that's thy errand to prevent. Away! 

Claud. Moſt willingly I fly to ſerve my Lord: 
(Exit 

OxrLanDo alone. 

See! what a pother keeps this blood of ours! 

Subjecting man to its deſpotic ſway, 

And drowning Reaſon as it pours along ! 

Why, what a thing am I! borne headlong down 

The ſtream of Paſſion, with my own free will: 

Toſs d by the muddy current to and fro, 

Fretting and boiling through a fev'riſh life, 

And ev'ry ſtraw that meets me rubs me ſore.— 


Who is this ſlave that tops me to my face, 
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That I ſhould calmly hear him mar my joy? 
Who ſets me on to plot and to contrive? 
The fire of Magdeline, if he oppoſe 
The welfare of his child, is not her fire: 
To cheriſh and promote beſpeak the parent.— 
But I will bear it ſtill, and act with craft :— 
The man who would ſecure ſucceſs, muſt find 
With Eagle eye each avenue that opens 
To diſappointment; theſe well watch'd and barr'd, 
Wiſdom may reſt in full ſecurity. 1 
S ck NR. An interior Apartment of the Caſtle. 
Enter MAGDELINE and CONSTANCE. 
Mag. Go, ſeek my Lord, and ſay we wait his preſence, 
| Exit Conſtance, 
MAGDELINE alone, 
Why do I ſigh? It is a fooliſh ſorrow— 
Teach me, my Father, to ſupport my duty, 
( Takes out a letter and reads. 
« Child of my boſom ! to whoſe grateful mind, 
And lovely virtues of the ſoul, I owe. _ ei 


* 
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The deareſt pleaſures of my waning life; 
Continue ſtill as good as thou art beauteous. 
How I have lov'd thee, lacks not teſtimony : 
That I ſtill love thee, thou may'ſt well believe. 
Oh Magdeline! my joy, my comfort here! 
Join to repay thy Father's gratitude. 
Too long have we withſtood Orlando's ſuit : 

. A freſh and noble inſtance of his bounty 5 
Awakes our virtue, and demands return. 

My child! thy Father's little farm is ſold, 

And his cot challeng'd o'er his dying head. 
The baſe Ejector of my humble roof 

Repoſes on the count'nance of my Lord, 
Enrag'd that we refuſe his great alliance. 

But nobly tow'ring o'er a mind fo baſe, ; 

My Lord has giv'n me warning of the deed ; 
His gen'rous purſe is open to my wants, 
And he hath vouch'd my right in noble letters 
Sent to the Steward of the Court. Thy Mother, 
Thy aged Mother too, 1s call'd away. 
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It is to ſave our little all we go, 
And ſcarcely ſhall we be in time to meet 
The ſaucy foe who: fummons us to anſwer. 
We can no longer our conſent; withhold, 
To make Orlando happy. Oh! reward him! 
Fly to his arms without delay, and make 
Oh! make our thanks ſubſtantial. gratitude : 
In time we will return to bleſs you both.” — 
Theſe are his words. Ah! fatal words to me. 

Enter ORLANDO. 


Mag. My noble Lord, your friends propoſe to while 
The time in walking through the Foreſt grounds, 
And wait but your conſent to join the band. 
Ou. It is my joy to yield me to thy waſh : 
But what, my Magdeline, with ſo much haſte, 
Doſt thou. conceal. from thy Orlando's eye ? 
Mag. My Father's letter, good my Lord-no more 


Wherein with grateful: words he well records 
Your noble bounty and beneficence.. 
How little able to repay is he! 


1 


Vet what he can, my Lord, he doth; and me, 
Though poor of value in my own account, 
He deems his treaſure, and beſtows it freely. 
Come, ſhall we join our friends? 
Orl. Go on, my love ;— 
Triumphant Pleaſure round thee plants his ſpell, 
And where thou lead'ſt Delight and Love attend. 
 (Exeunt 


TJ 


ACTI + + 
Scens.——A Cottage in the Foreſt. 
Enter BEATRICE and MARTYN. 
BeaTRICE . | 
STRANGERS! good Martyn, and come this way? 
They miſs their road, unleſs they ſeek my Lord, or ſome 
of us. How were they clad? How ſeem'd: they? 
Gentle, or of low demeanour ? 
Mart. Good dame! I cannot ſay as to their words, 
for I took not on me to ſpeak to them: but methought 
both their countenances betoken'd grief and wearineſs. 
I heard the woman ſigh deeply as they paſt, but word. 
they neither ſpake. She lean'd on his arm. 
Beat. How clad? aged or youthful 2 
Mart. In truth I think they both are young; but the 
lad ſtill greatly younger than the dame; for ſcarcely 


ſeem d he fledg d, yet mainly ſtout and manly, as though 


he were fit for the wars. 
Beat. In Heaven's good time I hope the wars are over. 


Cruel wars! where brothers fought gainſt brothers, 
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and ſons againſt their ſires. Too well I remember them. 
But bloody Richard hath been ſlain. All will now be 
peace. Thou;haſt not ſaid how they were clad? - | 

Mart. I think ſhe wears a Pilgrim's habit; for on the 


garment, well contriv d in folds to ſuit her ſex, the cockle 
ſhell is wrought at equal diſtances. In her hand ſhe - 
holds t the Croſs; and her hair hangs looſely on her neck. 


You, change colour, good Beatrice, and tremble. 
Beat. Good Heaven! ! If this ſhould be fis fixteen 
years fince ſhe Was born—This is the hoping. of a 
fooliſh old woman. And prithee, good Martyn, was 
the youth a Pilgrim likewiſe ? : 
Mart He has upon his, ſhoulders a wrapper of the 
ſame that girts his fair companion; but in his hat a jewel 
ſparkles, and his large plumes wave proudly. He alſo 
hath acroſs . but the ſtaff is thick, and fitter for a warrior 
than peaceful Pilgrim: its lower end was iron pointed. 
Beat. Why did ſt not ſpeak to them! Thou ſhould'ſt 
have alk'd what cheer, and. whither bent ? Did' ſt heed | 


the woman 's face P. 
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2 1 _ and wah 'tis a ren _ 26 emo bur 
Mart. Fas , but the Sun hath touekd it.“ . 

Beat. 2 7 5 now 20 nid? 1 wil 
Mart. Tall, but Wang: as the lean'd on the rer 
Sn een eee 16 eee a 4 
Beat. It would be wonderful ene and the work 


of ſome good faint.. Where, where is Mam ? 1 mut 
80 ſeek him. Good even Martyn. 00 


Mart. Good even to thee, Beatrice! and God be 
with de. 


n Exeunt eur 
Sen MP! 


Enter EDw ARD and LUCGRET1A. 

Edw. Oh! how enchanting 1 is this ſcene! while here 
Treading this mountain fide, beyond the vale 
Yon plumed wood, upon our manu bill, 
Appears i in firiking majeſty ; array'd = 
With Summer's thickeſt robe, in gentle c curve N 


Deſcending leftwards: while the Orb of day, N 


e 


| L i FN] 


Declining, ſkirts with gold the fleecy top, 


Seeming to reſt upon th enliven'd edge. 


See! how he darts his flame-abated glory, 

That with unpuniſh'd eye we now may view, 
Its ardent fulgence, cool'd to mortal organ 

By the intervening foliage. Below, 

How beautiful! how grateful to the fight 
"Thoſe paſtures rich, ſtill further to the left, 
Where graze the cattle and the fleecy tribe: 
And the fine inequalities and mounds. 

The Sun, falling beyond the plumed mountain, 


Marks out, with varied light and ſhade delightful. 


My eye is charm'd, and chains me to the ſpot. 
That ruſtic building near, whoſe Eaſtern ſcite, 
Lofty and prominent, receives embrown'd 

The parting day, leads on to trace the landſcape, 
And with delighted eye to pour along 

The diſtant country, as it ſpreads adorn'd 

With fainter woods, and leſſening edifices, 
By Art upon the front of Nature ſet: 


, Fu 
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Bounded afar with cu FAR mountains blue * ails 
Of undiſtinguiſhable wood: Serena,, 
All glowing with the mild and evening tint. 
Nor leſs ſerene that yonder riſing cloud... 
Spreads his broad ſhade upon'the diſtant dn 

Ah! while I ſpeak, beneath the dark-green wood 
The Sun is ſunk; the rays refulgent gone. 

Oh! for a Painter's hand well ſkall'd.; in . 1 

Of Nature, and romantic Art divine, 8819 5 AF 


* 


To have caught the fleeting. glory ere it n 

And ſtaid it to this ſcene forever. Hoy fair'ſt 2. 4 
Luc. (faghs). Ah me!—Theſe are Orlando $ fair 8 

My gentle youth ! how many a mournful mile 

Hither have we travelbd, ide hy ſide! 0; 

And thou haſt help'd me much upon the way, 

For not alone my weary feet thy arm . 

Hath eas'd, thy ſweet diſcourſe. my ſorrows: 1 9 4 
Edw. If ſorrows end not here, they will above. 
Luc. Sure Heaven hath heard, and interceding Saints 

Have brought down mercy on this ſinful head. ... - .,- 


1 8 7 
Oh! T have ſinn d, but, Edward, well thou know'ſt 
Pos ol en ended 1 have. 

Edw. Still hold this arm. 

Luc. That arm! Is it not wearied ? 
Is't not quite numb'd ? Kind hath it been to me: 
But I've impos'd upon its ſtrength enough, 
And will not now ; for weary though I am, 
I have been wearier much. 

Ed. A little numb'd; 
But dropt it from its ſocket in thy ſervice, 
I would not grieve. Dear Lady, uſe it ſtill. 
Luc. Alas! I'm very weak : but reſt awhile; 
Nor am I ſo fatigued to ſuffer Self 
To throw its load on ſuch benevolence 

Edro. Do not thus mar the joy to me it gives. 
By Heaven I Pear, the pain I ſo endure 
Brings me ſuch pleaſure I forget all pain. 
For ſince I met thee firſt beyond the Alps, 
Where bleſſed Saints convey'd me to thy aid, 
My heart hath been ſo bound to thee, 
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There is no load I would not bear to ſerve thee; · 
I would call thee Siſter, make our blood — 27 
Together beat our path though the vain — 
Diſcourſe the wearineſs of time Way, > 
Pity the ſorrows of this earthly life, 
And talk in raptures of Eternity. 109 

Luc. Dear youth! I love thee too, with ſuch . 
So brave, ſo good, ſo gentle, and ſo young! 
With what fair ſeeds have thy firſt years been ſown ! 
Thy father muſt have been a worthy man. 


Edw. As ever faw the light: pious and brave, 


Learned, charitable, belov'd of all ; 
And for his love of me—Oh! 'twas exceſſive ! 
He was my greateſt friend on earth. Alas! 

In battle ſlain- Would I had died that day! 
Young as I was he led me to the field, 
Cloſe by his fide I ſtood in hotteſt danger, 
We Volunteers with troops that fought the cauſe 


Of Naples king againſt young Charles of France. 
Would he had ſtaid at home! ah! fatal powder ! 
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Invention of the Devil !—my father fell- 
A mortal arm had ſtrove in vain to throw him 
I rais'd him in my arms, and bore him ſpeechleſs 
To his tent. 195! 
Luc. Bleſs thee for the pious deed! 
Edw. There for awhile he was reſtor'd to life; 
His ſpeech return'd, and neer ſhall I forget 
The laſt ſad ſounds he utter'd : my ſon, he ſaid, 
And with a voice that chill'd my blood he ſpoke, 
Kiſs this bright croſs, and lay it to thy heart, 
Then ſivear that thou wilt punctually perform 
The laſt beheſt of thy fond father; fwear— 
So may Alonzo's curſe or bleſſing ſpeed thee !— 
Alonzo was my father's name—I fwore— - 
Then from his boſom forth he drew a paper, 
And as the blood ran purpling from his wound, 


Into the precious ſtream immerg'd the charge : 

All-dripping with the life from which I fprung 

Beneath my veſt, and next my heart, he plac'd it. 
Luc. Oh dreadful! 4 eee gy / 
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Edw. Then the awful ſcene he esd eb 
With theſe myſterious Words To Britain den [nom 
And when thou art arriv d on Corniſh land; 
But not before, there read, reflect, perform. 

Luc. Alas! Is Cornwall then the ſource of woe? 

Edw. Curſe on the place hence er thy ſorrowis ſpring 

Luc. Oh!] curſe not place; hut rather let _ curſes 
Fall on the wicked, and their crimes. Net af) 

Edw. Thou cant not be fo ſinful as thou ron | 

No, Lucretia, J cannot think thee wicked; 
Truly wicked, but for ſome fancied crime 
By Superſtition doom'd to this hard penance. - 

Luc. I had a naughty heart. Ah Mortimer! 

Ed. And ſure thy Mortimer is now appeas d. 
To me indeed thou ſeemeſt all perfection. 


Luc. Then am not What 1 ſeem, but all corruption: 
A devil ſtalking on the earth. 

Edw. An angel, 
Dropt from heaven. 


Luc. A vile adultreſs that forſook the true 
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And genial couch of wedded innocence. 
How wilt thou hate me, Edward, for my crimes ! 
Edo. I ſcarce can credit een thy own avowal, 
For where could Pureneſs better. dwell than there? 
I rather could believe thee made of ice. 
Luc. Oh! Mortimer! his name was Edward too. 
Edward! ſo was our firſt born likewiſe call'd. 
They went away Twas I that went away; 
T was I that broke my huſband's heart; twas 1 
That kill'd my huſband and my child: Oh Monſter ! 
Edu. Theſe are indeed the darkeſt blots of life: 
But thou haſt waſh'd them well with ſalteſt tears. 
Luc. Fond youth! thou know'ſt not half the pangs that 
Prefs 11}: F Rare 210 
Upon the heart of her thou fain would'ſt comfort: 
But comfort lies with Heaven. Perhaps my prayers, 
My fighs, my tears, have reach'd the throne of Grace. 
Edw. They have, they have; take comfort. 
Luc. Edward, I left my Mortimer for miſery ; 


For one who nothing. knew of what is love: 
T ; 
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Edw. Then the awful ſcene he clos d 
With theſe myſterious words To Britain go, Leiorft T. 
And When thou art arriv d on Corniſh land A 'eist 1 
But not before, there read, reflect, perform. 

Luc. Alas! Is Cornwall then the ſource of woe? 

Edio. Curſe on the place Whence er thy ſorrows ſpring! 

Luc. Oh! curſe not place; hut rather let 6 curſes 
Fall on the wicked, and their crimes. BI ff 5441 

Edo. Thou cant not be fo ſinful as thou oſs we A 
No, Lucretia, 1 cannot think thee wicked; 

Truly wicked, but for ſome fancied crime 
By Superſtition doom'd to this hard penance. 
Luc. J had a naughty heart. Ah Mortimer 4 


Edo. And ſure thy Mortimer is now appeas'd. 

To me indeed thou ſeemeſt all perfection. F * 
Luc. Then am not what I ſeem, but all corruption: 

A devil ſtalking on the earth. 
Edw. An angel, 

Dropt from heaven. 


Luc. A vile adultreſs that forſook the true 
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And genial couch of wedded inchiocerice: 
How wilt thou hate me, Edward, for my crimes ! 8 
_ "Eqdw. 1 ſcarce can credit een thy own avowal, 
For where could Pureneſs better dwell than there? 
I rather could believe thee made of ice. 
Luc. Oh! Mortimer! his name was Edward too. 
Edward! ſo was our firſt born likewiſe call'd. 
They went away Twas I' that went away; 
"Twas that broke my huſband's heart; twas 1 
That kill'd my huſband and my child: Oh Monſter ! 
Edw. Theſe are indeed the darkeſt blots of Ute: 
But thou haſt waſh'd them well with ſalteſt tears. 
Luc. Fond youth! thou know'ſt not half the pangs that 
prey 
Upon the heart of her thou fain would'ſt comfort: 
But comfort lies with Heaven. Perhaps my prayers, 
My ſighs, my tears, have reach d the throne of Grace. 
Edw. They have, they have; take comfort. 
Luc. Edward, I left my Mortimer for miſery; 


For one who nothing. knew of what is love: 
＋ f 
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A wretch, a ſerpent, that betray'd my heart 
With mad ambition, woman's conſtant curſe. 
Blind that I was to ſee no further on! 


Contempt, detifion, from the chaſte ah true: 
And not to know the lowly daiſy pure ; 

Stands far ſuperior to the rotted roſe; . 
But, ah! Deriſion was my eaſieſt woe. : io 


My tempter, how unlike my Mortimer! 


Knew not to heal the wound he gave my peace: 


Impetuous, felf-will'd, and proud, he ſtrove, 


, 


But ſtrove in vain: and though when Edward died 


He led me to the altar black in crime, 
My heart was ficker for't; and at the altar 


Sure Heav'n ſent down the curſe that hath purſu'd me. 
Edw. Great pow'rs above! Why ſeek'ſt thou then _ 


The hateful cauſe of all thy miſery ? 

Oh! rather fly to the remoteſt end 

Of this ſad globe. My unknown duty ſed,” 
Thy ſteps III lead, and in thy ſervice die. 


Luc. Liſten good youth n tell thiee all my rr v: 
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Where more ſecure can confidencè repoſe 

Than in the boſom of ſuch good affection? 

Orlando is my huſband ; and I've ſworn 

The tenor of my future days ſhall be 

Moſt exemplary : for let come what may, 

Edward, I ner again will quit the path 

Of pure and fteady duty. Ah! what ills 

For ever ſpring from faithleſs deviation! 

Remitleſs vengeance ! Pity me, oh Edward 

From year to year, for three ſucceſſive years, 

The ſeeteſt infants ſmil'd their thanks for life; 

From year to year the unremitted curſe 

Tore from my arms the heav'nly babes, nor did 

The mother's joys reward the mother's pangs. 

Oh Henry, Laura, Caroline! Oh! Oh! 

Edꝛo. Prithee have patience. How thou rend'ſt my 
heart! $24 


Luc, Dear Edward! they but liv'd to ſmile and die. 


They ſmil'd benign, as tere to raiſe my hope, 
Then ſudden frown'd a curſe, and died. 


{ 
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Edw. In mercy. drop "ug piteous recolleAion, 
And wave awhile the bitter tale. 
Luc. They died. 
And yet—Oh! that's a changer I've done my utmolt 


To diſcourage. No, no, I will not hope, 
Leſt diſappointment turn my feeble brain, 
And madneſs tip my tongue with blaſphemy. 
1 have no daughter—no, I have no child, 170 
ä For ſhe is dead—alas ! ſhe muſt be dead: 
Eternal Juſtice will have rul'd it . : 
Edu. What mean'ſt thou Lady 
Luc. Nay, I know not what - 
But that perhaps I have a daughter ill 
Full ſixteen years are paſt ſince I refolv'd. | 
To expiate, if expiate I could; e 
And vow'd in favour of an Infant's kf 
To leave the ſuckling e er it preſs'd my boſom, F 
And by a Pilgrimage atone. my crimes. 
I never told Orlando of the child, 


For he had drawn the curſes on our. a. 
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But left his Caſtle in the dead of night, 
And hid me for awhile beneath the ſhed 

Of Mark, a truſty Vaſſal, and his wife. 
With them I left my little Magdeline, 


And, by a ſolemn awful ſacrament 


A laſting ſilence on their lips I ſeal'd, 
On no pretext, however urgent 'twere, 
To own her noble birth, *till I return'd, 
Or ſhe had reach'd her eighteenth year; 
But as their own to rear my hapleſs babe. 
Edw. See, yonder hies a merry company; 
Haply the inmates of your Caſtle, Lady : 
And one diſmounts who bears a portly mien. 
Luc. Where? *Tis moſt likely but make nought of me, 
For I muſt reach the cottage on my feet ; 
Few are miles: by dark we ſhall be there: 
Then Beatrice will tell me all my fate— 
It ſhe's alive !— - 1 10 
Edw. And once thy penance o'er, 


My fate I'll likewiſe ſeek ; myſterious fate, 


= FF 3 
Seal'd with a dying Father's hallow'd blood. 
Enter ORLanDo. 16 Sf 


Orl. They ſeem to ſhun my ſteps. This . tribe 
Aſſume the face and garb of piety 
Merely to give their idleneſs a cloak. 

| | Re-enter EDWARD. 

Edw. As thou art noble quit the path we tread, - 
And onward haſten, or return thy ſteps: 


My fair companion would not here be ſeen. 

Perchance ere long, Sir, thou may'ſt know her better. 
L ori. And who art thou 1 

Edu. Alas! one, who in life 
Holdeth no conſequence to talk of: who 
Now treadeth Britiſn ground, unknowing why, a 

And ſtep by ſtep advances to a deed 

ConceaPd, yet terrible. 
Orl. Out from my fight ! 


Thou vagrant! nor bring thy magic here;. 


To ſcare the unprepar'd with myſtery. 5 
And ſhow——Avaunt! 
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Edo. Though young, I long have learnt, thou bluſterer, 
The barking cur is not the dog that bites. : 
Orl. Hah! Death ſhall follow thy preſumption. 
e | Handles a dagger. 
: LUCRETIA runs forward. 
Luc. Turn, turn, Orlando, to thy long loſt wife. 
| (ORLAN DO tarts. 
Edw. ( aſide). Orlando's ſelf! 
Luc. Wilt thou not ſpeak, Orlando? 
Not cheer me by a word, a kind embrace? 
Haſt thou forgot me? Look again: indeed 
I am Lucretia, indeed I am.—Thou ſeem'ſt 
O'erpower'd with amazement. f 
Ori. Thou'rt a ſpirit. n 
Edꝛo. aft ide). How doth the cuilty ſoul appal herſelf! 
Orl. Ido conjure thee, waft her back from where 
Thy magic art hath rais'd her up. Away! 
What would'ſt thou Will not ſixteen years 
Suffice? Doſt riſe at this long date to claim 
Further fidelity to the cold tomb ? 


- ; * « * 
bet 
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Why haſt thou left thy grave? F ka. 
Luc. I am thy wife! | 


Orl. Thou art not fleſh me os, but nr vapour. 
Luc. He thinks me dead, and takes me for a ſpirit- 
Stretch forth thy hand and be convinc'd :—there—there. 

Orl. Thou feel'ſt of ſubſtance ; but my harrow'd ſoul 


Hath fo diſorder'd all corporeal ſenſe, 
I ſcarce can credit what I ſee or touch. 

Art thou indeed alive? 6 
Luc. Alive! Oh Life! 

I've dragg d it wearily a length of Way... 
And brought it back but juſt in time, I fear, 
To throw it down before thee Ves, I live 
In Heav'n's good time I ſhall be. dead. 

Ede. (fide). Alas! | 
"Tis but a frigid. welcome for PAY Lady. 

Luc. What ails thee, my Orlando? Why doſt muſe? 
Orl. (aft ide). Oh coward heart !. 
Luc . Orlando ! 3 | ; 

Orl. ( 9 ).- Ay, Mark knew it— 


— 
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An eaſy reconcilement. Loos Tok 
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But as ſhall rue this artſul ſilence , e. 
And blaſt his tongue that could not break an mY 


Luc. Wilt thou not ſpeak to me? Is this my welcome? 
Orl. Forgive, Lucretia, this my mortal frailty. | 


Amazement hath enchain'd my faculties : 


I lon g have thought thee dead—Come to my ams, 
And huſh thy ſorrows to eternal reſt, 
Luc. Joy! Joy! And wilt thou love me ſtill, Orlando? 


But hold awhile —1 muſt not yet encroach | 


Upon my almoſt ended Pilgrimage: 
A penance dure, and, which, but for this youth, 
Had long ſince found a hapleſs period. 

Orl. I'm proud of nature, Sir; You will excuſe 
The roughnels of . 

Edw. Of humbleſt nature 1. 
Vet want not mind to turn * the foot 


That ſtrives to ſpurn me: prompt to forgive; 


For calm acknowledgement, though ne'er ſo Wight, 


Conquers at once my peaceful Omg and gains | 


f 
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Luc. No, my Lord, „ Eitl Sutelis 1 511 er 
Awhile depart, and leave me to my penance z 
Thou had'ſt not ſeen me till my taſk was o'er, 
But for the purpoſe of preventing anger.— — 
Now go, and have the Caſtle well prepar d 
I have a thouſand, thouſand things to tell — 
It will be late ere we arrive, and theſe 
Few hours will ſeem almoſt as long as all, 
| Orl. Caſide ). Moſt fortunate! n ) Indeed, I muff 


not go— 

Luc. In this be mud by me? this once 1 ral d. 

Orl. Well! to prepare thee a moſt kind reception 
For this I do eſteem my bridal night. 

Luc. How gratefully my heart doth.thank thee for it:— 
Yet ere you go, my Lord, I fain would hear, 
Fond woman! what to hear perhaps i is death 
Hath Beatrice a child alive -a Daughter? 

0rl. Ha! where haſt thoa heard it? "tis falſe I ſay.— 

Luc. Alas! I thought it muſt be lo-yet Juſtice” | 
Mi ght have been apppeas'd—Oh' Magtetiner 100 aA 
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Off. ( afide ) So the old evo hath been before me. 
Lud. Til bear it well —yet, yet II ſee it out, 
N or leave the tyrant Pow'rs one ray of mercy.— 
Mark then told you when ſhe died told all. 
Or. Mark told me when ſhe" died I her brain is 
phrenfied— 
What means my Love? The child of f Mark ill live 
A ping lovely raulſde.- de £57 
uc. Ha! doth ſhe live? is Maple 2 Alive? 
Orl. (afide). 1 know not What to think: - either 
" knows, | 
Or ſhe ſuſpects me faithleſs. (to Luc.) Prithee why 
Such queſtion and concern for Magdeline ? 
Luc. Thou muſt not taſte it now: no, that ſhall be 


A feaſt at night, when we have reach'd the Caſtle. 
Oh! we've abundant joy in ſtore, my Lord. 
Away! | 
Orl. So thou wilt have it for a while: 
We part to meet at night. afide ) Reaſon hath loſt 
her poiſe. _ 1 | (Exit OrLanDo. 


Oh may'ſt thou never feel a ſorrow more! 


* 
- 


Infant Why ſhe is near as'old'as thou: 
A comely beauteous Maid. 1 told thee, Edward, 
ding Saints had gain AAN 

true, participates thy joy: 


Y 


| 7 
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No let us 


end our ſteps towards the Caſtle 


* 


The twilight wanes apace, and ſoon will fail us 


Still muſt I hold thy arm, thou worthy youth? 
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Ser NE. An Apartment of the Caſtile. | 


Enter ORLANDO, with three Ruffians. 85 Ws. 


rn ORLAnDo. 
NEARER-Ye ſay ye ve wrought your minds to this? ? 


1/t Ruf. We have, my Lord! and are not us'd to flinch, 
Orl. Then look for larger payment as ye thrive.— 
Some five miles hence, within the foreſt precinct, 
She muſt be ſtill upon the broadeſt path; 
And quick dipatch will bring you with her there : 
Old Mark, who came to tell of her rival, 
Is gone to meet her; but before he makes 
The ſhorter path to join the greater road, 
ve may O ertake her long; for fleeter Barbs 4 
Are not on Engliſh. ground, than are the three 
That only wait your — 1k 
2d Ruf. Let's away. | 4 
Ori. Here, Hugo ! With her is a youth unarm'd; 
Her Paramour ; I ſaw them cloſe embrac' d 


3 him too. 


_ 


CT w3 


3d _ My Lord, lie ſhan t tape, 
eee Rufn. 
e TS dt 
So much for that—Why let them call it manger. 
When noble ſouls goaded by great Ambition, 
Perceive the path that leads the tow' ring wiſh 
Croſs'd by ſome futile life, ſuperfluous air, 
They give the bubble vent, and paſs along. 
Yet what's Ambition to the goad I feel! 
This ſtep ſecures my bliſs: ;—Yet ſhould they * bo 
I'll bring religion to my aid—the Church— - | 
For Popes and Monks can ſanRify each act, 
And mar the. poſſibility of guilt, 
3 84 Enter Macon. | 
Mag. What is't diſturbs your breaſt ? Is ou ght amiſs? 
Ori. Oh woman! what a ſource of) joy art chou! | 


The heav'nly refuge from all mortal care ! 
Delicious antidote of venom'd thought ! 
Syren! that draws us headlong into bliſs, 


— 
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Mag. I hope, my Lord, you think no evil of me: 

I would not for my life fo bear myſelf, 4 

As to be charg'd with ſemblance of a Syren. 

My Lord! you re ill; and gaze moſt wildly on me: 

Indeed, indeed, you fright me very much. : 
Orl. Gaze on thee!” I could gaze for ever 

Thus Appius gaz'd upon the Roman maid, 

And ſtruck at Juſtice for the blifs he hop'd— 

Thus gaz'd young Tarquin on the Roman dame, 

And loſt his kingdom for the pleaſing tranſport— 

Thus gaz'd Atrides on the Trojan ſlave, 

And with Achilles' wrath prolong'd the war— 

Thus ever gaz'd the God of Love, and thus 

Mag. My Lord! I do not comprehend your words, 

I ſcarce can ſtand, and my heart palpitates. 
Orl. Thy heart now pants with overwhelming Love. 
Mag. It pants with fear to ſee you thus, my Lord! 

Whither, oh! whither are my parents fled ? 

Oh ſend me, ſend me to their rev rend arms; 


Where I could live moſt humble and content.. 
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For Love is not a ſtranger to my heart: 
I know it well, and cannot yield, Orlando bi fd; 
To be deceiv'd, and call a demon Love. fs def 0 
For Love is calm, is joy, is brightneſs all; 
Attends the wiſhes of the object lov'd, 
And ſwiftly flies to execute the wiſh 3 
Then ſits repos d, and meditating good; : 
wes never looks as ready to deſtroy. | 

on. Perverſe fatality ! this very —— 
But heaps the fuel on, and fires me more. 

Mag. My Lord! how very ſtrange it doth appear 
To leave our friends, and now the hour of parting ; 


I came to urge you | back. 
Orl. Lead, lead the Ways 


It Love be ſuch, Nature 1 18 — a Demon. 


3'f Exeunt. 


Scens,— The Foreſt. 
Enter EDWARD and Locnrria. by 0 

Ede. How far ſt thou now? 
uc. Why bravely, bravely, Edward! 
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'Th' exhauſted animal, the faint machine, ect AT 
Hath been wound up anew: freſh hope inſtill d, 


Dear Edward, never fails to give freſh ſpirits: 
Nay I could walk all night, ſweet ſleep defy, 


And dance exulting on my journey's end. 
Ede. 1 * the weather for thee: and thy ſtrength, 
However better d by ſupplying Hope, 
Is yet too low to reach the Caſtle gates, 
Before ſome two hours hence tis dark already: * 
I pray we may not have a ſtorm—the calm ; 
And heat intenſe portended this. 
Luc. It ſeems . | * 
To threaten us hope it will not come; 
Yet fearleſs I could ſet me down, and brave 
The boiſt rous winds, beneath a friendly. hedge. 
I've ta'en a cordial, that will make me proof. 
Amid a thouſand preſent ills I'd fit 
To meditate to-morrow's joy, and loſe 


Lp * in bleſt anticip ation. Ele : : . 
Edw.. Methought I heard 


X 
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Luc. What doſt thou ſee? What is't thou look'ſt at, 
Edward? + etz ver: 809% 

Edw. Be not alarm'd—for though I have a doubt 

Foul play is meant us, yet thou need'ſt not fear: 


{have a heart will ſcare a dence __ ; 
And here are only three. 
Luc. See they difſmount, 


. Intent on miſchief they are villains, Edward! 
„ Uh my frail nature! ſure they will not kill us.— 
Edw. We'll make alliance-with this — oak.— 
I am not without arms; this truſty point 


Is made of tougheſt iron, and will give 
A fatal blow to unprovok'd oppreſſion. - 
Enter the Ruffians. 
1/t Ruf. You are fure he is unarmd?ꝰ? 
2d Ruf, My Lord told me ſo. 
% Ruf. Then what js that he carries in his hand? 
gd Ruf. Why he's. a Pilgrim : can't * _ it 
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176 Ruf. - If that be al, well trols him — 


X 


— 
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You know our agreement—diſpatch him out of hand, 


and bind her: tis time enough to ſend her to Heaven. 
Ed. Off, villains, off. 


(They attack EDwarD, who keeps has ground, till one of 
the Ruſſians forces ham to quit it, by ſlipping behind 
the tree. —He beats the other two off the Stage.) 

Luc. (to one of the Rufhans, who ſtruggles to bind her.) 
Oh Heav'n! I pray you do not kill me, Sir! 
What would you of ſo poor a wretch as 17 
Now, as you hope for mercy, ſpare my life! 
Help! Edward, help! Help! Help! 

| (EDwarD returns, and beats wy the Ruffian.) 
=O Oh! do not leave me: 
Edward, return! thou can't not overtake them 
For Mercy's fake return! | 
(EpwarD returns, and Jhe 1 runs to him.) 
Edw. They will not rally; © 
For cowardice, that clings to villany, 


Spurs on their flight, and gives the ſpeed of f wings. 
Come now, take courage. 
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Mari — „ — NS 
Eau Softly! Dl 03 davony ems 
Mark (within). Lucretia! what, Lucretia! ho! Lucretia 
Luc. What can this mean? e * Lord hath ſent— 
Edu. Retire, and let me ſpeax. 
2 — What hol. Lucretia 
Enter MARK. 
Eda, | Whom eke thou, Sir? 
Mari. Oh haſt thou ſeen a Lady N 
Traverſe the Foreſt in a Pilgrim's garb? 
Edrw. 4 have; ng now what would'ſt * with the 
Lady ? | 


1 


Marl. Oh bring me to * Sir yOu 1s my Lady 


I heard a fray : I hope no harm hath reach'd her 
Ha! by my hopes, thou art the very youth ib 
Who tends upon her ſteps She muſt be near 
Where art thou, Madam ? tis Mark, old Mark, 
Thy faithful ſervant Mark, that calls—Sir—I— ., 


Nay, tell me, 1s the Lady's name Lucretia? 
Luc. Oh! my good friend, it is, it is Lucretia. 
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Marl. Bleſt be the hour this is the act of Heav'n ; 
And welcome! welcome thus on my knees 
Oh! ſuffer me to kiſs theſe welcome hands. 
Luc. And art thou ſtill alive? my good old friend! 
And till the father of my Magdeline? 
Oh thou'rt a worthy good old man. 
Mark. Ah! Madam! 
Still do I tremble at the recolle&ion :— 
My dreadful. oath—Orlando— 
Luc. I've ſeen Orlando, 
Here in the foreſt, while the ſun was ſetting : 
He told me of my child, and Heav'n be prais'd 
She lives to recompence my ſuff rings all. 
Oh! you muſt all of you have thought me dead: 
But now the worſt is paſt, we'll grieve no more, 


For laſting joy is come again amongſt us. 


Mark. Then Heav'n be prais'd! and ſure I will not mar 
The preſent joys.—The bleſſed Saints have ſent thee : 
Yet wiſh I muſt, (my heart is us'd to bode) 

The virtues thou bring'ſt back may find reward. 
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Tuc. Nay, do not doubt it, Mark! my Lord is gone, 
Yielding to my inflexible requeſt, 
Againſt his inclination gone, to make 
The Caſtle ready for his Pilgrim gueſts. 
There ſtands, my friend, a paragon for youth : 
Embrace him, Mark for he hath fav'd me twice, 
And times unnumber'd hath reliev'd my pains. 
Mark. Nay, 1 could love him ſor his mien alone, 
That ſpeaks his heart to be both brave and good. 
Edo. Good Sir l. thy preſence is moſt timely for us, 
And hath reliev'd thy Lady of her fears. 
Luc. I had forgot them at the ſight of Mark: 
Though ſcarce a ſecond ere thou cam'ſt my life 
Was at the ſtake: ah! had'ſt thou ſeen my. champion, 
How bravely he oppos'd himſelf to three, 
And: fingly vanquiſnh'd their united force 
Oh my deliverer Duin . 


(Takes ErwarD's hand, . hers.. 
Edw. Such recompence 


Would 1 a wiſh for further proofs of ſervice. 


- 
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Sir, are theſe villanies committed often? 


Mark. Once is too oft; for in the Foreſt grounds 
I never recollect the like before ; ; 


And my ſuſpicious ſoul forebodes no good. 


Edu. Thou need'ſt not fear, they will not come again. 


Mark. The courſers which they rode, I ſaw them fly, 
Are far too good to call ſuch villams uaſters— 
Ah Madam! was Orlando kind ? 

Luc, He was. 


Mark. What! very. kind? 


Luc. When once his wonder dropt, 


His kindneſs overflow'd: he would have ſtay'd 


But J denied, and forc'd him to the Caſtle. 


Mark. Then to the Caſtle let us follow quick: 
And to the utmoſt urge thy ſtrength, dear Lady ! 
For I have horrid doubts I fain would end. 

Luc. Well, Mark! end how they will, I'll not complain: 
Refin'd attention Jong hath paſy'd my hopes. 


Edv. That's well refolv'd:—let's on the wind ts 
And {ulphur fills the air. 
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Mark. Pray uſe our arms, 


For on we muſt—T'll lead the ſhorteſt way. MK 
Luc. See my ſupports! brave Edward, and the Croſs! 
The ſtrength that bore me homeward to my joys. 


( Exeunt. 


-The Caftle 
Enter MAGDELINE and CONSTANCE. 

Con. Think better of your lot, my deareſt Lady. . 

Mag. Oh! Conſtance! I've already overleap'd 


SCENE. 


The frightful precipice of Miſery : 

And all day long have felt increaſing — 
Doubling each inſtant, ſpeed me to the bottom, 
Where muſt be daſh'd my ev'ry hope of comfort. 


Con. Tis now too late. 


Mag. Alas! it is, it is. 
Con. Then make the beſt of the e 
Mag. Oh! what a comfort that! ſo-Dev'ls themſelves 
May make the beſt of their damnation too. 
Con. I fain would comfort if I could, but fear 
The evil is by much too deeply rooted. 
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Is ſuch reluctance to apparent good 
Th' effect alone of virgin modeſty ? 
Ah! Magdeline! I dread ſome prior love 
Hath ta'en poſſeſſion of your tender heart. 


Mag. True Conſtance, true! I'll tell thee whom I love. 


Con. Nay do not tell—I dread the confidence 
For ſhould Orlando ever know— 

Mag. The love / 
That Magdeline confeſſes now, gan Conſtance! 
Will neither make her bluſh, nor bring:thee danger.— 
Oh Mark! oh Beatrice! why have ye left me? 
Why have ye now forſaken me? at laſt 
Giv'n me to Sorrow's chain, when ye ſo long 
Had fed my hopes ye never would conſent? 
»Twas ye poſſeſs'd the love of Magdeline. 
Yes Conſtance ! twas my father and my mother 
And they have giv'n me up—thyſelt my Conſtance 
The dreadful ſentence brought, the joyleſs letter, 
That robb'd their daughter of her mortal Peace :— 


And then to urge it in their ablence too. 
a | 


— 2 * 
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Con. Tis hard indeed! but truſt me had Foun ſeen 
The piteous manner of the aged pair, 

Your heart had melted in their gratitude. 

Mag. Yet, oh! it ſhudders at its gloomy proſpett : 
I never, never can approve Orlando; | 
For he's ſo boiſt'rous, and ſo little lov'd 
Of any, and ſo little amiable 
His very kindneſs ſeems to me all rage. 

Con. Tis youth and inexperience that talk thus: 
Orlando hath a comelineſs and beauty, 

That ſurely might awake within your breaſt 
The riper feelings of impaſſion'd love. 

Mag. Impaſſion'd love! alas! I know not paſſion— 
My blood is icicted to all mankind ; 

And all the love I know is calm and pure. 

Con. Come, come, my Lady! I too am a woman— 
You may, demurely if you will, deny 
The genial feelings Nature's felf matures, 

But I know well there's none exempt her law. 
Mag. Now then, Conſtance! by all the Saints I ſwear 
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I know not what thou mean'ſt. 
Con. Nay, do not ſwear.— 
Why after all then did you give conſent ? 


Mag. That, that indeed is Nature's work: I own 
The influence. All Nature cries, return! 
Give good for evil is a law divine; 

But good for good's a law &en mortal Nature 
Could ſuggeſt, and Dev'ls alone deny.— 
Conſtance! I owe Orlando much; a debt 

I muſt repay, een though I loſe myſelf. 


Yes, I will ſtrive to conquer miſery, 


Catch at each twig to flatter me with bliſs, 
And try at leaſt to hide my pangs from him. 
Ta (Exeunt. 
Enter ORLANDO. 
Now, by my ſtars! ſuch formal friendſhip tires : 
I thought they never would have left the Caſtle.— 
Ere this my ruffians have diſpos'd their prey 
Murder my wife! why will the thought intrude? 
Rebellious thought! that will not yield obedience 
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To any ſway.—I'Il think of Magdeline, 
Who now prepares with panting expectation 
Panting her laſt breath while Hugo's dagger 
Reeks with the parting life Ah bloody villain! 
Another purſe would point the weapon here. — 
Oh! coward, coward heart What! ſhall I ne'er- 
Shake off. theſe fev'riſh apprehenſions? 
Dwelling on horrid phantaſies, though vain, 
Till my diſorder'd frame is all on motion, 
And my foul harrow'd by ideal forms. 
Avaunt ye idle dreams! my Magdeline 
Henceforth ſhall baniſh. ev'ry thought but Love. 

4 fe, fr WII (Exit. 
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ACT IV. . 
' ScENE.——The Caſtle. 

Enter -ORLANDO.. 

OxlANDO. 
On treach rous, treach'rous fate! not Wiſdom's ſelf, 
Nor all the caution of molt wily cunning, 
Can ſee or move thy adamantine law: 
Thou mockſt the height of human circumvention. 
Who would have thought the villains could have fail'd? 
Oh! ſhame on manhood ! ſhame upon all daring ! 
What horrid ſounds to hear the noiſy gate 
Thunder confuſion to my joys !—-But now 
What's to be done? Tl not reſign the cup 
Juſt as I've rais'd it to my thirſty. lip. 
Soft ! let me ſee! this is the Friar's chamber— 
Good father Jeremy! my holy father! 
He ftirs—this fearful boiſt'rous night at leaſt 
Hath giv'n me time to meditate my plan; 
For Lucrece and her tools, all dripping wet, 


Will take ſome time to change their drenched-garments: 


Fi J 


Meanwhile the Prieſt I'll ſound upon the caſe 


Of doubtful marriages, and if a flaw - 
We cannot find, we'll make a ſcore between us. 
He comes ; now for a teſt of monkiſh virtue. 
Enter JEREMY. 
Orl. Tis meet I crave thy pardon, holy father, 
For this my interruption of thy reſt. 
Jer. My Son! my reſt hath long been interrupted : 
For who could reſt in ſuch a night as this, 
When all the elements appear at variance, 
And ſeem to threaten a returning Chaos: 
The ſins of men might haſten ſuch event. 
Orl. Father! we are indeed a ſinful race: 
We all do ſin, e'en when we know it ſinful: 
Though truly there be ſome who ſin unknowing. 
Jer. The laws of Heav'n, unlike the laws of man, 
Will take but ſmall account of ignorance. 
Orl. Ah! holy Jeremy ! what conſolation 
Do thy heav'nly ſpirit and eloquence 


Convey to feeble conſciences like mine 
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To calm my anxious ſtate of inind, good Father ! 
And lay the tempeſt that diſturbs my ſoul, 
Is the ſad cauſe that calls thee from thy chamber. 
I know thee well, good Jeremy ! moſt holy, 
Moſt learned, pious, and devout thou art: 
On ſuch a Saint dependence 1s ſecure. 
Fer. My Son; I am no better than I ſhould be. 
Orl. Nay Jeremy ! 
Truſt me I do not think a holier Saint 
Will &er be found among the whole communion: 
And all thy modeſty but adds to merit. 
Father! there is a' matter that diſturbs 
My wakeful conſcience, and' deſtroys my peace. 


Fer. Speak, Son l- and let me eaſe thy loaded ſoul. 


0rl. Moſt holy Jeremy! what faith the Church, 
And how doth ſhe direct the man to act, 
Who having ample reaſon to believe 
His Conſort long had reſted in her grave, 
And many years had paſt, and all the world 
| Believ'd her dead, had ta'en another wife, 


= 
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When ſtarts me up the former, and lays claim: 
Fer. The Church, my Son, can do whate'er ſhe pleaſes. 
Orl. Moſt certainly ſhe can; I know it well, 

And he's a heretic who holds it other. 

There are indeed ſome raſh advent'rous Imps 

Who wander round and preach: a diff*rent doctrine, 

Raiſing ſtrange doubts about St. Peter's n 

Th' infallibility of his Succeſſor, 

And vainly ridicule our holy worſhip. rt 

But I have taught the world, thou know'ſt I have, 

To argue right and holily ; to know 

And own the delegate of our religion. | 
Fer. Thou haſt defended well our holy faith. 

Ori, Oh Jeremy ! my happineſs wall: | 

At ſtake, but thou might'ſt yet command * die. 
Fer. As how, my Lord? 57 
Orl. Why thus, good Jeremy ! 

I call'd thee to impart my diſmal fate. 

Father | alas! I have unknowing ſinn d 

Againſt our holy Church, and my ſad mind . 
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Repenting of the deed of ignorance, | 


Sighs but to remedy the fatal act. 
Thou knew'ſt Lucretia— 
Jer. Who? Thy former Lady? 
Poor dame | ſhe was a faithful penitent : 
Too hard the penance ſhe reſolv'd to ſuffer, 
For crimes that had their origin with thee. 
Ori. For crimes, my Father, fully done away 
By abſolution from thy ſacred lips. : 
Jer. Well, well, my Son! but what of thy loſt conſort? 
Ori. I'm told ſhe's yet alive— 
Fer. Alive! my Lord f. 
Orl. Nay, ſo I hear: did not the nit knocking 
Of her meſſenger invade thine ear? 
Jer. Moſt loudly- but alive! impoſſible. 
Orl. If I ſhould ſee her, I could doubt mine eyes, 
And call it ſorcery. 


Fer. A uracle.. 


| Orl. Yet ſhould it be, good Father! ure twere hard 
Now to forego the bliſs I juſt have taſted. - 


. 
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Nor ſhould my Magdeline be made the victim 


Say! holy Jeremy ! 
Fer. The caſe 1s awful, 
And requires, my Son, great meditation. 
Orl. Thou can'ſt not but reflect the one hath been 
The inſtrument herſelf of the diſaſter, 
The other pure een as the path to Heav'n. 
Jer. When Paſſions lead, my Lord, the tongue is 
prompt, 
And argument preſents a thouſand ſources.— 
Lucretia would do well to dedicate 
Her future life to purer ſervices. 
Orl. There roſe th e pious man in thought to Heav'n! 
»Twere a moſt holy deed to fix her there : 
So long an abſence quite annuls our marriage. 
Fer. The abſence truly hath been very long. 
Orl. And ſure tis time ſhe might forſake the world. 
Jer. But where, where is Lucretia? T_T: 
Orl. Oh my Father 
Forgive, forgive the little 850 I've prais'd, 


To learn thy pious ſentiment. Alas! 
No meſſenger is come, but ſhe herſelf— 
She, ſhe herſelf is come. 
Fer. Amazement ! 
Orl. Hell! 
Jer. Is her arrival known ? 
Orl. To very few. 
Jer. In ſuch a night. Came ſhe nt my Lord? 
Ori. Mark and a comely unknown youth came with 
her: 
They have retir'd—but, Father, loſe no time — 
Lucretia, ith intemp'rate joy, declares 
She will not reſt, though dying with. fatigue, 
Till ſhe hath cloath'd herſelf, and ſpread around 
Much unexpected bliſs. Oh Jeremy ! 
Befriend the man who would for thee and faith 
Spill the laſt drop of mortal blood: perſuade, 
Father! perſuade her with the dawning day 
To leave the Caſtle.ſtill to peace and joy, 
And at Devotion's {ſhrine ſeek | peace herſelf. 
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Jer. My Son! thy happineſs I feel is mine. 


Orl. Then come, and let me ſhow thee to her chamber. 
I'll gain admittance for thee, then return, 
And here impatient wait the wiſh'd ſucceſs. 
(Exeunt. 
Scene opens and diſcovers EDWARD on a couch. 
Edw. My bones all ache, with this long march fatigu'd— 
I die for ſleep, but ſleep denies her boon— 


My patient Pilgrim reſts as ill I fear: 

Her Lord's but little better than a Devil :— 
(Riſes and comes forward. 

My father's image haunts my weary brain— 


Ah poor Lucretia! had Alonzo known thee, 

Spite of thy ſingle crime, he would have lov'd thee. 
While filence reigns, and Sleep my wooing flies; 

I'll meditate the deed my father doom'd me. 

Come forth, thou ſacred paper; now. come forth! 
Ah! precious, precious blood ! thy ſanguine hue 
Is fled, but now I feel thee in my face, 


That deeply crimſons at my ſhameful ſloth, 
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Now for my fate And now again I ſwear, 
Swear by this relict of my father's blood, 
Which thus with filial reverence I kiſs, 
Whate'er the deed he dooms, I will obey.— 
le (reads. 
Ye gracious Powers | Lucretia is my mother ! 
Oh villain ! wanton ! Diabolical! 
Yes he ſhall die, my Father, he ſhall die. 
( The laſt three lines are expreſſed after he begins 
to read the paper, as mov'd by what he reads. ) 
Enter Mark. 
Mark. Oh gentle ſtranger ! 
Edw. Sir, no ſtranger here, 
Nor gentle ſhalt thou find me.—villain! villain! 
He thou call'ſt thy Lord is a damn'd villain. 
Mark. A matchleſs Dev'l! not to be pair'd from Hell. 
Ede. Thither I'll ſend him ere he lives an hour. 
Away! and let me meditate his fate. 
Mark. Would thou could'ſt remedy the fatal deed ! 
I came to tell thee what I find thou know'ſt. 
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My aged head is burden d with t 
And bears me down, a well intention'd victim. 
Oh! would I had forſworn myſelf: good Edward! 
Behold in me the wretched cauſe of all. Th 

Edw. Then Hell prepares its hotteſt chamber for thee. 
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Mark. Alas! if rigid virtue be a ſinn 
Edw. Yes! thou haſt leagu'd with Lucrece all thy life 2 
My Father is the victim of your crimes— 
Away | if thou would'ſt live: that hoary head 


Averts my anger's edge, but haſte away! 
Deſtruction is awake, and thirſts for blood: 

But firſt for ſtronger ſcented blood than thine. 

Mark. Now, by the Saints! young man, I ſcarcely 


know thee :. 14 A Ack 
And never haſt thou ſeen loft Magdeline.— 
Poor Magdeline! alas! I might have ſav'd her. 
Edw. Now what of Magdeline ? no matter what— 
Go! leave me to digeſt the villany,. 


And ſtudy my revenge—Orlando dies 
Mark. 1-pity, Edward, thy diſtracted Rate: 
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Thou careſt not hate Orlando more than I. 
Edw. Thou know'ſt me not; 
Nor till this moment did I know myſelf: 
But now I feel the blood of Mortimer 
Swell in my heart, and boil along my veins. 
Mark. Heard I aright? ſay Mortimer again. 
Edw. Mortimer, Mortimer—Know'ſt thou the ſound? 
Mark. Art thou the ſon of Edward Mortimer? 
It cannot be! ſuch wonderful events nt 
Defy the laws of Chance— 
Edo. But not of Heav'n: 


1 tell thee, tis the Law of Providence, 

And through my Father's voice Heav'n ſpeaks its will. 
There, read conviction through my Father's blood. 
Mz (Marx takes the Paper and reads.) 

% My name is Edward Mortimer—thy mother 

Is alive, in Cornwall lives, in ſhameleſs 

And avow'd adult'ry lives—Her name Lucretia: 

Her baſe ſeducer is the Lord Orlando“ 


Edw. Notorious villain | wanton, wanton, Lucrece ! 
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My aged head is burden d with the crime, 

And bears me down, a well intention'd victim. 

Oh! would I had forſworn myſelf: good Edward! 
Behold in me the wretched cauſe of all. 


Edw. Then Hell prepares its hotteſt chamber for thee. 
Marl. Alas! if rigid virtue be a ſinn 
Edw. Yes! thou haſt leagu'd with Lucrece all thy life 2 
My Father is the victim of your crimes— 
Away | if thou would'ft live: that hoary head 
Averts my anger's edge, but haſte away! | 
Deſtruction is awake, and thirſts for blood: 
But firſt for ſtronger ſcented blood than thine. 

Mark. Now, by the Saints] young man, I ſcarcely 

know thee: 5114-4 
And never haſt thou ſeen loft Magdeline.— 
Poor Magdeline } alas! I might have ſav'd her. 
Edw. Now what of Magdeline ?.no matter. what—- 

Go! leave me to digeſt the vllany,. 


\ 


And ſtudy my revenge—Orlando dies 
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Thou can'ſt not hate Orlando more than I. 
Edw. Thou know'ſt me not; 
Nor till this moment did 1 know myſelf : 


But now I feel the blood of Mortimer 
Swell in my heart, and boil along my veins. 
Mark. Heard I aright? ſay Mortimer again. 
Edw. Mortimer, Mortimer—Know'ſt thou the ſound? 
Mark. Art thou the ſon of Edward Mortimer ? 
It cannot be! ſuch wonderful events 
Defy the laws of Chance 
Edw. But not of Heav'n: 


J tell thee, tis the Law of Providence, 

And through my Father's voice Heav'n ſpeaks its will. 
There, read conviction through my Father's blood. 
(Mark takes the Paper and reads.) 

« My name 1s Edward Mortimer—thy mother 

Is alive, in Cornwall lives, in ſhameleſs 

And avow'd adult'ry lives—Her name Lucretia: 

Her baſe ſeducer is the Lord Orlando“ 


Edw. Notorious villain ! wanton, wanton, Lucrece! 
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I never gave thy mother cauſe to hate me. — 


Edw. To leave a man like Mortimer for him! 
| (Mark reads.) | 

« Orlando tempted her beyond her reaſon : 
For Reaſon ſcarce began to take the rein ; 
So young and artleſs was my poor Lucretia. 
I ſought revenge on honourable terms, 
But Richard then poſleſs'd the Engliſh throne; 
Than whom a greater tyrant-never reign'd : . 
Orlando was his friend and partizan. 
I would have ſlain Orlando, but I found 
Ruffians were ſet about to ſeek and murder me. 
Thou wert the only child that Lucrece bore ;. 
With thee I fled to France: our ſhip was loſt: 
Thou wert too young to bear it on thy mind: 
L held the faſt, and bore thee ſafe to ſhore, 


Then brought thee here to Milan, where thou know'ſt. 


We have acquired fame, friends, and fortune too. 


Earl Richmond Hath already conquer'd Richard — 
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To England now I'll go—but ſhould I die 
Before I reach the iſle, let this inſtruct thee 
While the villain lives thou haſt not done 
Thy Father's wiſh”— 

Edw. Now am I Mortimer? 

Mark. Oh Heav'n! thy gracious will be done! tis thine! 
Thy all directing finger points our fate | 
I vouch the truth-:of what thy Father writes. 

Edw. My Father's truth did never need a voucher. 

Mark. We thought ye both had periſh'd in the ſtorm. 
Truſt me, Orlando ſoon ſhall bite a dagger. 

Edw. Damn him! I'Il make him bite the ground. 
Mark. Oh Edward! 
I never. wrong'd, but always lov'd thy Father ; 


And thou miſtak'ft the meaning of my words. 
Thy heart hath yet another woe to feel; 
Suſpicion plac'd it foremoſt in my thought, 
And my firſt queſtion damn'd me with the truth. 
But, Edward! let us leave this ſpot of horror: 


III lead thee through the cloiſter'd aiſles, to where 
A a 
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Thy mother, in her anguiſh, ere ſhe went, 

Rais'd for her parted babes a Mauſoleum... 1 | 
Edw. A ſolemn place, and fit for thoughts like mine 

There wilt thou counſel how to improve my vengeance | 
Mark. I'Il not oppoſe the juſtice of thy wrongs: 

For tis the will of Heav'n oft-times inflicts 

Een in this world the puniſhment of crimes: 

And interpoſes here to teach mankind 

Enormous guilt may haſten retribution ; | 

And thus in hearts corrupt keep awe awake. 

Scene opens, and diſcovers LUCRETLA gracefully dreſſed, and 

JEREMY. 

Luc. I tell thee, Father, he's a wicked man 

Oh | now I ſee the bottom of my fate, 


And know the murd'rer that hath ſought my blood. 
Yes! I could dedicate my life to Heav'n : 

But oh! it were an impious ſacrifice, 

That ſhameleſs villany might thrive the better,—- 
Let him again conſult to take my life - 
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Is this my welcome? this my other bridal? 


This the reward of my repentant tears? 
Fer. Lady! thy woes bring pity to my heart. 
Luc. Where is the dame that hath ſupplanted me 2 

Who is ſhe? doth ſhe know Lucretia lives? 

Shame, ſhame upon them both! a worthleſs pair! 

Where is old Mark? Give me my daughter, Mark ! 

And let us fly together from this ſcene. 

Jer. Good now | compoſe thy ſenſes, leſt th ſtray :- 

Alas! thou can'ſt not well bear more. 

Luc. Bear more! 

Oh! let Orlando ſhrink—he too ſhall bear, 

And wiſh at laſt, when we his reach eſcape, 

He had again his daughter and his wife 

To ſooth the pangs of conſcience he ſhall bear 

The time will come 
Jer. What daughter doſt thou mean? 

Luc. That reſts with me—as for this wanton dame, 

Were ſhe as fruitful as the ſpringing grain, 

He dies apace, and cannot hope to ſee | 
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Another ſuch as mine—Where is Orlando? 
I'll ſee the wretch myſelf before I go. 

Jer. But let me ſee him firſt to urge thy right: 
Perhaps his heart is not ſo loſt, but yet 
He may hear Reaſon's voice: I'll do my beſt. 

Luc. Go then—I will reſerve myſelf awhile, 
To pour the deluge of remorſe upon him, 
And, if I can, drown all his ſins to death. 

Fer. May Heav'n preſerve thy underſtanding, Lady! 

LUCRETIA alone, after a pauſe. 


It muſt! of magnitude ſo great my guilt, 


Life is too ſhort to appeaſe offended Heav'n. 

Oh Thou! who mad'ſt this earth the path of proof, 
Continue, oh ! continue to inflict 

Thy ſalutary chaſtiſements! Add here 

Pang to pang, and bitterneſs to ſorrows 

That mingled with the little weight of virtue, 

My heart ſo ſwol'n may draw the balance down, 

And crime ſo purified may touch the beam. 1 1 (Exit, 
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Enter 0 RLANDO and I REMY, meeting. 
Orl. Now, by my hopes! here comes the Prieſt! 
well Father! 
Jer. My Son? Te ſeen Lucretia. 
__ Onrl. Is ſhe willing? | 

Did'ſt thou perſuade? will ſhe devote her ſoul? 

Oh! eaſe me from the rack of .my ſuſpenſe ! 
Fer. Indeed I fear her ſenſes are not right. 
Orl. So, haſt thou gain'd th' advantage of her weakneſs? 
Jer. I feel the wrongs of thy moſt injur'd Lady, 

And would redreſs, not heighten injury. | 
Orl. *Sdeath | art thou mad? 
Fer. My Son.! my Son! Lucretia 

Is thy ſole and lawful wife, howe'er . 

Compaſſion ſubtly plead for Magdeline ; 

Compaſſion, like an able orator, 

On either fide ſpeaks loudly, but is join'd 

Moſt audibly by - Juſtice ſelf for Lucrece. 
Orl. Do I hear right? ſure thou miſtak'ſt thy part? 
Jer. Sooth, as thou can'ſt, the woe of Magdeline: 


 «] 
Il Join to eaſe the ſcruples of her mind, 0 e 
And teach how independent Virtue is 
Of all the organs of mortality; 
For nobly ſeated in the mind alone, 


The conſcious mind alone can guilt create; 

And he that ſees our inmoſt ſecrets there, 

Acquits all ſin that lacks the cordial will. 

This may eaſe Magdeline; but for thy wife— | 
Orl. How ſhall I vent my rage! Oh for a ſword! 

| To ſend this treach'rous Prieſt to Hell—Oh villain: 

Thy boaſted ſanctity thou know ſt, vile Prieſt, 


Is all hypocriſy: thou haſt abus d 

Our holy Faith with horrid ſuperſtitions.— 
Tis no ſpiritual, but a temp' ral caſe, 

And, ſpite of thee, my will ſhall be obey'd.— 
For this thy whole fraternity repents 75 
There's not a Roman, but mall feel the b. 
Thou'ſt done an evil deed, St. Jeremy, 

For thee, and thy co-hypocrites—twill come 
Luther advances from the 1 
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His doctrines are arriv'd; Prieſt! I'll further them 


Thou know'ſt my pow'r: your monaſt'ries are gone; 


And e' en St. Peter trembles in his chair. — 
Away | fly from my wrath, thou reptile wretch ! 
(Puſhes him out. 
Enter LUCRETIA. | 
Luc. Where is this Lord? this arbiter of fate? 
This great Orlando - Oh! my Lord! your ſervant. 
I come, by Father Jeremy's appointment, 
To meet my loving Lord, my kind Orlando ; 
Who hath ſo ſtudied my reception here, 
And longs to embrace me on my bridal night.— 
Now I am come, my Lord! what not a word? 
Orl. By Heav'n! ſhe looks as beauteous as an angel, 
And far excels whate'er ſhe was before. 
Luc. Well: may'ſt thou hide that ſhameleſs head, 
Orlando !— 121.0 
What have I done? tell me, what have I done? 


PP 


*Gainſt thee I never ſinn d- gainſt Heav'n, indeed, 


Full ſorely ſinn'd !—þut 'twas for thee I ſinnd.— 
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Was 't not enough to throw me from thy bed, > 41H 
What could provoke thee to the thought of murder? 
Ori. No, on my ſoul, I never urg'd them to it. 51 
Luc. Thy tongue denies what yet thy 1doks confeſs. 
_ Orl. Nay, by the Heav'ns I ſwear l 
Luc. That Jeremy : x 8 
Came not commiſſion'd to exile me hence. 
Orl. Exile thee hence, Lucretia! where's the knave? 
Oh ſhame upon the. Prieſt! exile thee hence! 
I'd loſe my life before thou ſliould'ſt go hence. — 
I never ſaw thee half ſo. fair before: 
Thou can'ſt not be the Pilgrim juſt: arriv' d,. | 
But ſome fair ſpirit now re-animating 
All that was ever lovely in that form. 
By Heav'n! I feel captivity return, 


And chains more ſoft than when I ſaw thee firſt... 


Thus let me welcome back ſuch lovelineſs. 
Luo. Deceitful man! | 


And all my former love comes ruſhing on me- 
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I ſip th' intoxicating draught again, 
And never more will think but of Lucretia. 
Ah! where haſt thou regain'd thy magic? 

Luc. Murder! 

_ Orl. By ev'ry ſaint 1 ſwear! I'm Aon. 

Luc. Thy marriage: Wert thou ignorant of that, 
When on the Foreſt road we met this even? 

Orl. Hear me, Lucretia 

Luc. Wert thou ignorant | 
Of the good Friar's viſt, and it's import? 

Ori. Hear me I pray -I ſent indeed the Friar— 
But twas to ſoften what I could not tell: 
I meant to follow: the fad tale myſelf; 
| To ſooth, lament, and counſel with thee on't; 
Then to purſue whate er we thought were beſt. — 
The bigot Monk 
Luc. Melted with humanity, 

And here return'd to urge the plea of Juſtice.— 
1 know't, my Lord! but where's the dame ſupplants me? 


Yet—ah ! poor Lady! ſhe is innocent; 
MS. 
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Nor knew the claim, that crept along the earth, 
And hither ſlowly bent to her deſtruction. 
Orl. Plague on her! would I ne'er had ſeen the wretch? 
My Love! thy pity will diminiſh greatly, 
When thou refle& (I ſpeak it to my ſhame) 
_ __ She 1s the daughter of a Vaſlal merely ; ; 
And ſhall not think herſelf a loſer by * 


Come, come Lucretia! and confeſs thyſelf, 


That this event, in abſence of an age, 8 
Is not ſurpriſing. Had theſe charms been here, 
I never could have been unfaithful to them. 
For the aſpiring wench we'll think no more: 

She ſhall be ſatisfied ; let us be happy. 

Luc. Satisfied! ill betide her if ſhe be ! 

What can be ſatisfaction for diſhonour ? 

Her Parents too—Alas! to think of them! 
Can they be ſatisfied ? 
Orl. Haſt thou not heard? 
Mark hath been filent on this head I find. | 
What! faid he nothing on the ſubject to thee ? 10 — 
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Luc. Nothing : and yet I well remember now, 
His words bore ſomething of a myſtery. 

Orl. Myſterious fool! had he been frank with me, 
We had been ſav d theſe pangs, and he had ſav'd, 
What J ſuppoſe he thinks moſt n 
His daughter's chaſtity.— 

Luc. Daughter! what daughter? : 

Orl. I know thou lovſt them, and wilt therefore pity. 

Luc. Aven ging pow'rs |—Ye have not this in ſtore— 


Or if ye have, oh! rein up ev'ry organ! 


Strike me with deafneſs! oh! let me not hear, 


Leſt I go mad, the name of Magdeline! 

Yet if I muſt, come Monſter! ſtrike me dead; 

Heav'n interpoſes not : complete thy work 

The ſound of Magdeline will reach my heart.- — 
Orl. "Tis Magdeline—but wherefore— : 

N LUCRETIA kneeling. 

Now, now hear wet: 5 

Now that the laſt moſt bitter draught is come 

Ff there's a grain of Juſtice left in Heav'n, 


IE al it's gall is not quite drain d on mes. 5 
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Pour the remainder on this Monſter's head! 
Invent above new tortures for the wretch ! 
1 85 Give him to feel the quickeſt pangs of conſcience! 
Open his eyes upon a gulf of fire | 
Set Hell before him ev'ry ſtep he takes! 
Let angry ſpirits keep him ever Wi! 
And hideous Dev'ls diſtract him in his enn 
Rob him of reſt! appal his heart with fears! 
Curſe him with quickeſt ſenſibility ! 
And thus continue to him length of life! 
That of the bitter cup he gave to me, 
He too may drink! Oh for my child have mercy ! 
Let her not live to know her miſery ! 
And curſe the ſource and me in one ſad breath 5 
Let not theſe eyes behold her while ſhe lives! 
But take her hence this night before ſhe wakes! . 
Shut tall ſenſe . and let her wake in Heav'n! 
Spare! ſpare her innocence the pangs of guilt! 
. Oh Death! dear Death! ſpread thy kind veil! Ypen her! 


Cover my child! and—and—and— 


{ Here exprefion fails, fre falls back, and the Scene aches 5 
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ACT V. 
SCENE. Ihe Mauſoleum. 


Enter EDWARD and MARK. 


EDWARD. 
Tay age and wiſdom ſhould have 1 thee better: 


Virtue to ſuch extreme becomes a vice. 

Whoever takes an oath to act a crime, 

Is bound to break his oath, and Heav'n abſolves. 

Thou ſhould'ſt have broke ten thouſand thouſand oaths, 

Rather than ſuffer'd ſuch a blot on Nature: . 

*Twas ſuperſtitious bigotry, not virtue. 

Mark. Alas! I thought (and Who would not have 
thought ?) 

That Lucrece' preſence would have been enough. 

spare me reproaches, Edward! my old heart 

Is not ſo wither'd with the blaſt of time, 

Or harden'd by experience, but it feels 

Acuteſt pangs for ſuch unearn'd . 

Involuntary guilt | yet guilty ſtill. 

Would that my death could wipe away afflilion! 


1 


Would that my | death could wipe the crime away F.. 
Edw. Forgive me, Mark! I did not mean to add 

Reproach to ſorrow: forrow ſuch as thine. 

L love thy virtues, and. I ſhare thy grief. 45 

My heart is doubly loaded: think, ah! think, 

Good Mark! how few my years, and yet how bitter !. 

I juſt began to know my Father's value, | 

When I loſt him--T' find a Mother then, 

But find, alas! that Mother an adultreſs 

A Siſter too! a Siſter | 

Charmin g and innocent, loſt ere ſhe's e 

Mark. Oh Edward! how 1 dread the morn eck. 

When Magdeline muſt meet her Mother 8 eye, 

And the poor child be ftunn'd with infamy, 
Edw. Oh the villain! no, ſhe muſt not, dan not 

hear it. 

In this In be the ute of hor m 

Can we procure his horſes? | | 

Mark. What if we can? 51 


Edw, Tl fend her hence this very moment, Mark! 


-. 
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Tul ſnatch her from the villain's arms, and bar 
By diſtance, and by ever watchful care, 
All avenues of her unhappy ſtory. 
On thee ſhe looks as on her father till, 
W ith thee will fly unconſcious of the ſhame 
And long may dwell on earth with peace of mind. 
Mark. Oh! bleſs thee for the e Sought, thou child of 
Virtue !— 
There's ſcarce a man about him but deteſts him, 
Who would not rather injure than aſſiſt, — 
But how to wreſt the victim from his talons? 
I fear, I fear, the failure of the plan. 


Edw. At leaſt we'll trx—thou wy _ villain boaſts 4 
His {kill at fwords ? 


Mark. He hath the fame through England. 

Edw. Then will he meet my challenge readily - 
Meanwhile ſeek Magdeline, and fly the Caftle. 
Lodge her where not a ſoul that now ſurrounds us 
May dream to find her; when ſecurely lodg'd, 
* in diſguiſe Report s more open paths: 
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There ſuit thy action with the known event. 


Old as thou art, thou muſt move actively. 


Theſe tablets will be: good credentials for thee _ 


And here's my purſe, that {till continues heavy: 8. 10 
At Milan fix thy charge, and tell my tale; 
There's not a ſoul, but who will give her n 3 
Leave to oblivion and the wretch the deed, | 

That, known but. once, forever mars her peace. : 

As for thyſelf, ſupport thy ſpirits well, 

That thou; may'ſt well perform, what now thou ow'ſt; 


Nor judge thy part by its forlorn event, 


For Heav'n regards the pious motives better. 


And for my Mother, if ſhe'll follow, well: 


If not, why leave her to herſelf and Heav'n. 


Mark. 1'll do my beſt, if Heav'n but give me ſtrength. 


But oh! let pity plead thy Mother's cauſe! 


Miſled not vile, ſeduc'd but not depravd; 
And for one frailty, a long liſe of woe. | 
Edw. What root could Virtue in that mind have ta en, 
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That could be ſwept away by ſuch a puff, 
As this Orlando? Mark | before I knew 
She was my Mother, I did doat upon her : 
But then to think how ſhe hath us'd my Father. 
Mark. Ohl thou forget'ſt her many, many virtues. 
Edw. Were they as brilliant as the ſtars of Heav'n, 


The wrongs of Mortimer would tarniſh all.— 
While thou prepar'ſt thy flight, I'll to my Mother, 
And find how ſtands her mind towards my plan; 
Then meet thee at the villain's chamber door.— 
So make good ſpeed—the ſtorm 1s paſt, it clears, 
And the old moon will light thee on thy way. 

Mark. Oh! ſpare thy Mother; and remember, Edward! 


That Heav'n wills mercy, and not ſacrifice. 
[Re Exeunt. 


ScEN b. — Ox LAN DO's Apartments. 

Enter ORLANDO. 

The Theban felt not half my weight of guilt.— 
What did the Theban? pluck out both his eyes: 
He could not bear to ſee offended Nature— 


Cc 
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He pluck'd out both his eyes for very grief. 


He knew not—ah ! no more did I conceive— 
But then he never, never was to blame ; 
I am myſelf the ſource of all this guilt. — 
(Takes out a Dagger. 

Ah! fatal inftrument ! I have revolv'd thee ;— _ 
Now, now ſtand forth the friend of Innocence. 
If Magdeline awake, ſhe wakes to horror: 
Sleep keeps her ſafely in the paths of peace :— 
Then make her ſleep forever. Horror, madneſs, 
Can never follow into purer realms.— 
Lucretia's curſes fall upon me thick 
Death is the ſole atonement in my pow'r, 
Tis all I now can give to make her happy, 
And thus reſolv'd, I bear the bloody gift. 
(Goes into the Chamber, then returns. 
I will not do't—T'1l leave it all to Fate=  (Paufes. 
A Mother!—Sifter |.—'twere indeed a curſe 1 
Diſtraction! Hell! She cannot, muſt not li ve. 

(Goes in it thunders—he returns in wild. diſorder. 


* 
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The very Caſtle trembled at the ftroke— 
Th' affrighted Elements roll'd deeper thunder 
And the mov'd floor ſtill quakes beneath my feet. 
Virginius ſtabb'd his child with braver heart ; 
But oh! that was a ſacrifice to virtue !— 
Claudio !—to what a depth of wickedneſs 
In vain I wiſh to think hereafter nothing—- 
Claudio, I ſay !— * 
The meek gave death, the wiſe forſook his God— 
But wiſdom, meekneſs, were no care of mine: 
Hypocriſy and paſſion | on I plung'd— 
Ah! Parricide ! *tis fire, tis torture, Hell! 

Enter CLAUDIO. 

Orl. Come hither Claudio—all the world will ſhun me 
How did they puniſh parricide at Rome ?— 
At modern Rome tis not ſo great—this dagger— 

Claud. My Lord! my Lord! 'tis ſteep'd in blood. 

Orl. Huſh ! huſh! thou fool ! let's hide it from the 
world 


This reeking dagger drew no common blood, 
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Gave no common death, ſtruck no common murder 
Now, Claudio! doſt thou love me, Claudio? * 
Wilt thou ſerve me, Claudio? 
Claud. Try me, my Lord! 
Orl. Iwill tis done, and cannot be undone.— 
See, Claudio! 'tis the blood of Magdeline.— 
The body reſts to bring me to confuſion: 
Help me in ſecret to convey it hence . 
Quick let us bear it to the Mauſoleum, 
Found here, twill prove reſiſtleſs ev idence : 
Ere morning come, Invention may aſſiſt 
To coin ſome tale, and ſtay Enquiry”s tongue.— 
What ſhall I do with this? 
(Showing. the dagger. 
Pe Convey it hence, 1 
And with the body, leave it in the REY 
n. We will- There is a frame within will ſuit 
The purpoſe of a bier. -Come-go in with me. 
| ¶(Exeunt. 
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SCENE.——LUCRETIA'S Chamber.---LUCRETIA on a Couch. 
Enter EDWARD. 

Edw. Sleep'ſt thou ſo calmly, Mother! then 'tis plain 
Thou know'ſt not yet the horrors that ſurround thee. 
Oh what a fight is this! my heart beats quick: 

I feel it melting at great Nature's impulſe. 
Spirit of Mortimer! aſſiſt thy Son 

To ſtem the current that unmans him thus, 
And joins the. form of Cruelty to Juſtice. 


Reſt heart—do I. now ſee, and know my Mother? 
Ah! what a ſoftneſs overwhelms my boſom ! 


A fondneſs, yet unfelt, invades my ſoul. 


(Kiſſes her hand. 


Luc. Go, go, Orlando. 
Edw. Orlando! oh Heav'ns! 
Her very dreams are all of him—Sad woman! 


Yes! I will tell her ſhe's a wanton woman; 


And if ſhe will not leave theſe damned walls, 
Why let her ſtay, and feed upon th' event: 
Come forth my Father ! ſpeak to her thyſelf: 
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And I will witneſs how ſhe bears thy words. 
(He lays the paper on her pillow. 

The time's too ſhort, ſhe muſt no longer ſleep. 
Lucrece | awake! is this a time for ſleep ? 

Luc. Who calls? It was the voice of Mortimer : 
I know it well: come hither, Love! where am 1? 
I ſhall g0 mad—my brain is burſting—Oh! 
Where's Mercy fled ? and where doth Juſtice hide? 
They are not known on earth—they are in Heav'n— 
They are — hat's here? a paper on my pillow— 
Perhaps it brings advice from Heav'n—ſome Angel 
Dropt it here—I think tis ſtairi'd with blood: 
Did not young Edward talk of ſuch a paper ? 


(Reads. 
Oh Heav'n | he is my Son—where, where i 1s Edward ? 


Where 1s my Mortimer? wy Mortimer ! 


(EpwarD comes forward. 
Edro. Read the ſad ſtory of thy injur'd huſband. 
Luc. I know it all—but oh! I never KNeW--- 
Thou art indeed my Son. 


* 
A, 
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Edo. IJ am the Son 

Of him that once---my Mother! oh ! my Mother! 

I am thy Son. 

(They embrace. 

Luc. Oh! my ſweet Mortimer! 

My Son! my Edward ! my dear Mortimer ! 

When firſt I lov'd thee, had I not good reaſon? 
Edw. The ſame good reaſon ſway'd it not my heart? 
Luc. Oh! thou'rt the very ſtamp of Mortimer.--- 

Where, where have been my eyes this many a day, 

To let thee paſs! my Son, my Son, my Son! 

And ſo thy Father died in battle, Edward? 
Edw. My Father, Madam, ſhould have been alive. 
Luc. Why ſo he ſhould---I 2 he had been 


\ 


drown'd---. 
Thought! what a thought ! oh wicked, wicked deed! 
Edw. Ay was a wanton deed, by Hell inſpir' d. 
Oh! how unlike the Roman Lucrece thou! 
Luc. A wanton deed! by Heav'n! it is not true; 
Nor through theſe veins flow blood, leſs pure than hers, 
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Whoſe well loſt life, whoſe honour franchisd Rome.--- 
Before I was thy mother, thou could'ſt pity's' 1047 if. 
Now, now I am thy mother, thou would'ſt ſcorn. ' 
Hath Mortimer commanded thee to kill me? 
Oh! if he hath, I'll welcome the keen edge: 
But no, thou can'ſt not, 'twould be parricide ! 

Edw. F orgive me, oh! forgive---I'll err no more--- 
Indeed, indeed, I had forgot myſelf : 
Forgot how far too great thy ſuff Tings were.— 
Now let me lead thee from this curs'd abode. 

Luc. Oh! *twere a charity in Heav'n to take me. 
I'm ſure my ſenſes will not laſt me long.--- 
Thy filter, Edward---Oh ! my Magdeline--- 

Edw. She ſhall fly with us, Madam, and 

Luc. She's wedded. 


Edw. Alas 

Luc. The Father weds the Daughter; Edward! 
Far, far I journey'd, to behold my child, 
And then I found her in her Father's---ah ! 
Who ſays tis chance or fate? ſays he not true? 
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"There's not a Saint in Heav'n but has deceiv'd me: 
II face them with't, if they'll come down; | for I 
Muſt ne'er g0 Up. — 

Edw. Oh! Madam! hear me ſpeak ! 

Luc. Speak on, for that's the voice of my Accuſer ; 
The voice of Mortimer :—yet why ſpeak on? 
I own thy charges, mY prepare for Hell. 

Ede. Mark | ; 

Luc. That's wrong; I ſay there is no blame in Mark. 
Edo. Compoſe thyſelf—if bliſs be not our lot, 
We yet may calmly creep through this vile world. 
Fl ſnatch my Siſter off this very night, 
And place her ſafely where ſhe ne'er may know 
The horrors of her fate. —She dreams not of them : 
And we ſhall well deviſe ſome artful alle, 
To hold her mind at reſt. 

Luc. What's that my Edward ? 
"Tis ſomething yet: it calls me to myſelf: 
I feel a gleam return for Magdeline. | 


But how— 
ua: 


"© 1 
Edw. Our cbunſelrd plarr is ripe already. 
Now truſt me, Madam, let us hope ſucceſs. 


Luc. Oh! Edward! Edward! we may meet hereafter— 


Go take thy Siſter—though I fear it much— 
But go and try. | 
Edw. Wilt thou not go Pi 
Luc. Fatigue! 
That were alone ſufficient to reſtrain me— | 
But oh ' my Son! I feel another clog ; 
A heavier chain; it 1s the hand of Death. 
Ede. Nay, talk not thus, my Mother! talk not thus: 
Luc. Tis more than Nature's ſelf preſcrib'd to matter, 
When ſhe compounded it with animation. 
There's not a vein or fibre in my heart 


But what hath loſt it's tone; and my poor brain 


The ſtorm hath reach'd my brain—confuſion rolls 
Idea heaping faſt upon idea 

Fall into maſſes of unſhap'd conception, 

And make all horror big—bigger than life, — 

Oh! while I have a ray of mem'ry left, 
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My bleſling take: Oh! bleſs thee | bleſs thee, Edward! 
Bleſs thee, my Mortimer! but haſte, my Son! . 


Loſe not the moments that ſhould ſave thy Siſter ; 
Fly to her redemption, Edward ! and Heav'n, 
Heav'n bleſs thee | Yet remember, if thou can't, 
If without danger, thou can'ſt come again 
To cloſe thy wretched Mother's eyes, oh! come! 
Come and pray by me; weep upon my corple, 
And though I have been guilty, ſhed a tear! 
Edw. Oh! Madam | firive to calm 
Luc. No, no, tis vain! 5 
But do not loiter Edward! While I live, 
Yield me the only comfort left my hope, 
To know my child hath fled the reach of knowledge.— 
Heav'n bleſs you both! a (Embraces him. 
Edw. Yes! I will come again; 
Never will I forſake thee. 
Luc. Bleſs you both! 
(Exit EDWARD.—LUCRETIA retires to the Couch, 
and the Scene cloſes. 
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Enter ORLANDO 1 Crab from the chamber. 
Orl. Claudio! go on, and ſee if all be clear. 5 
Claud. I cannot go alone. 

Orl. What fear'ſt thou, fool ? 
Claud. Softly, my Lord! we're loſt—here's ſome one 


coming,— 
Orl. Go 1n, 80 in, haſte, haſte, go in. 

| (Ney go in. 

Enter EDWARD and MARk, meeting. | 
Mark. Edward! 61 
Edw. Mark 
Mark. God fave thee! 
Edw. God ſave thee, Mark 
| Mark. Heard you the thunder-clap, juſt when we 
parted? e tÞ 4a 

Edw. It ſhook the Caſtle walls; 'twas the laſt burſt 
And clearing of the ſtorm. Well, my good friend! 
How haſt thou ſucceeded ? 
Mark. To our beſt. wiſhes, — 
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The ſteeds are almoſt ready, and the groom 


Now waiting for us: the poor youth reſolves 
To fly the Country, for he hates his Lord, 
And will not meet his rages 
Edw. Moſt fortunate ! 
Mark. Behold the Sword I promis'd to procure : 
Thou can'ſt not uſe it in a better cauſe. 
It was thy Father's—bought *mong other things— 
I lov'd him much, and for his ſake I kept 
The ruſt from feeding on the valu'd blade. 


Take it, I think thy cauſe too good to fail. 
Edu. Dear Blade | the cauſe is. thine: as well as 
Edward's. 4 
Oh! had thy valiant maſter had fair play, 


Thou had'ſt not been conſign'd to this poor hand: 
Dear Blade | I am thy maſter's Son: be firm! 
Now leave me, Mark ! but keep thyſelf prepar'd.. 

Mark. Tl ſee the horſes out, and give thee time 
To draw him hence, then back for Magdeline. 
Oh! may'ſt thou proſper! 8 


* 
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EDWARD. alone. 
Never doubt it Mark. Kats 
Omniſcient Pow'r! thou know'ſt my inmoſt thoughts; 
The bottom of my heart is open to thee ; | 
If there are latent ſeeds of vices there, 
Forgive me, for the firm reſolve thou lee'ſt 
Ne'er baſely to ſubmit to Helliſh Pow'rs : 
If thou doſt ſee the juſtice of my cauſe, 
Then give me ſtrength to foil this hell-born villain ! 
But if I fail, oh! ſpeed me to my Father! 
2 Enter OxLanDo. 


Orl. Still here—I hope there's no ſuſpicion ſtirring.— 


*T is the young ſtranger :. what can bring him up? 

I muſt go out, to move him from this place. — 
(Comes forward, ſhutting the door after him. 
I'm ſorry, Sir, to find your reſt diſturb'd. 

Edꝛo. Look at me, Sir; look well: can'ſt thou not trace 

One feature of the injur'd Mortimer? 

Orl. Of Mortimer! all Nature arms againſt me. 
Edo. Yes, Lord! to thy confuſion, Mortimer. 
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Villain! the world ſhall not contain us both. — 
| have been told thou art profeſs'd in arms, 
Fen in the night I find thou wear'ſt thy ſword ; 
I do myſelf a little boaſt the ſcience ;— 
The moon's now bright, I'll take thee to a ſpot, 
Where we may pals ſome time in exerciſe. | 

Orl. (afide). To raiſe the Caſtle now were ſure de- 

tection.— 
; (To EDWARD.) 

Raſh youths t thou urgeſt inſtant death—my il 
Come I will make amends.— 

Edw. Confuſion ſeize thee ! 

Orl. Now, thou ſhalt have thy Father's lands again, 

Edw. Amends! and lands! conſummate villain! lands! 
Now, wilt thou go, I ſay? 

Orl. We'll meet to-morrow— 
From this I will not budge a toot to-night— 
Go to thy chamber now—we'll meet to-morrow. 

Edw. On both to-morrow's ſun ſhall never ſhine— 
Come forth, 1 ſay, adult rous daſtard villain l. 
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Orl. Bande rave on, I ket this door to-night. 
Ed. Then let me tell thee, I will ope that + 
> (Draws, and throws away the ſcabbard. 
I'll have thy Daughter out, inceſtuous wretch ! 
Thou know'ſt ſhe is thy daughter: Devil | Devil! 
Orl. Then all Is o'er, and I've: but this to ſave me. 
Here's for thy heart. — 
Edꝛo. And this for thine—come on.— 
| | | (They fight, and OxLAN DO falls, 
075 Perdition! oh I'm loſt ! 
Edw. So, Heav'n be prais'd! 
Luc. (within), What ſounds are theſe? 1 how the claſh 
of ſwords. 
 Edw. My Mother's voice! 
Luc. Where is my has. child? 


Enter LUCRETIA, MARK, and Servants with bghts. 
Orl. Away! begone! oh take that ſpirit hence 
What! art thou come to lead me to my pit? 
Haſt made it hot enough ?—damnation Loh Dies. 
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"ow Edward! what haſt thou done? oh munter! 
murder 
Where is Orlando? tell me where he is? 
Haſt thou ſecurd thy Siſter's paſſage? haſt thou? 
No! then ſhe ſhall go along with me 
Edo. Oh Madam 
Luc: Danger! there is no danger in the voyage. 
Edo. Alas! alas! her ſenſes are quite gone. 
Luc. I tell thee, Boy, thou ſhould'ſt have had my 
daughter; 
But thou haſt ſlain her Father- am I blind? 
Doſt think Þ cannot ſee him lying there? 
Forget it, Boy |! on marry her myſelf, —— 
Dead! oh! | 
(Goes to ORLAx Do, raiſes his hand, ſcreams, and farts; 
Edw. Mark! help me to ſupport my Mother. 
. Mark. Oh what a ſight! 
Edw. A bitter ſight to me. 
| (CLaupio comes out of the chamber. 
Mari. Claudio 
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| Cloud. Vouchſafe to hear a n ite ene 
Who comes to add freſh horror to the ſcene: 
A damned deed, and which I ſcarce can ſpeak. 
Tis murder for my Lord hath ſtabb'd his Lady, 
And brought me to convey the body hence. 


— 


Spare! ſpare my life! I knew not of the murder. 
Luc. Who knew not of the murder? who ? what 


<4, 


murder? 


Alas! my child! my child! my Magdelinel—- . A 

I'Il ſee if this be true ** — ; 1 he 

Edw. Thou muſt not go: i nc Det 8 * 
Gs, Mark! while I do gently hold * here. 
{Exit Mark 

Luc. Oh! let me 4 my child, and take one kiſs! 
But one, for pity's ſake] before I die 
Hereafter I, will do thee _ ſervice | | 
Do let me— | apt 
Edw. Oh! 'tis more than'I can; bear, © 

Luc. Was ſhe murder d - Oh what a ſmile is that! 

Then Mortimer forgives, and thou my chüd— DU 
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What means that bloody-ftream adown'thy breaſt? ——. 
Yes I am coming to you—ſhall we join ?— | 


The charges will go home. 
Mark (returning). Oh Edward! Edward 
„„ ey whiſper. 
Luc. Sol ſo! while they contrive theſe worldly matters, 
Tll make the wretch ſecure, and bring him with me. 
(Ske goes to OxLAx DO, ſtabs, and ſeizes the body. 
See there! I've got him faſt: oh! help me, help! 
_ Edw. Oh my diſtracted Mother! 
"Die Are ye going? * 
Will ye not help me to ſecure him firſt ? 
He ftruggles hard—1 am not ſtrong enough. 
( (Quits hold of the body. 
There! there! he's gone! I told you he would ſlip— 
Oh! do not go—but take me, take me with you! 


My Mortimer! my Magdeline !—this _ 
Orlando is in Hell; I heard him fall, 
And heard th' Infernals yell aloud their j Joy— 


I mount, I come; now, NOW I break the chain— 


Ti done—I'm gone—Edward, awhile farewell! \ 


. 
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| RR y ſoul perceives a balmy reſtoration, 8 
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tonement has been made, I riſe refin' 


And now awake to everlaſting bliſs. | = 
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MORAL ESSAYS. 
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OF ADORATION.  -/ 


Forms of public when in proportion as they are more rn are always leſs 
intereſting than family prayers; and the ardour of devotion i is better ſupported, and the 


ſympathy more eaſily propagated, through a ſmall aſſembly connefted by the affeQtions 
of N A 8 chan in _ FOI of a mixed congregation. = _ 
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In; tracing the works of God from a lifeleſs atom to his own infinity, 
ſhort muſt be his fight, who bounds creation at the link formed by 


the race of man. The exiſtence of Angels and Archangels, of ſpirits 


riſing gradually, yet infinitely, in faculties and power, is conſonant 
to Reaſon as well as eſtabliſhed by Revelation. If we are ready to 
give ear to the wonderful ſuggeſtion of the Aſtronomer, that the whole 
of our Planetary Syſtem is, with many other Planetary Syſtems and 
their Suns, thrown round a common centre, and ſo on for ever, why 
is it to be doubted,” that there are aſcending ranks of Spiritual exiſtence 
continued without bound? When once the faculties of man are 
able to form ſome judgement of God's power by a review of the mate- 
rial ſyſtem, there is a total end to limitation. Let the mind admit 
that this globe was created, and the foundation is laid for purſuing 
grandeur in all its ſublimity. If the material ſyſtem be grand, the 
ſpiritual ſyſtem muſt be grander; and to ſay that it is dependent 
upon matter is not only to limit, but to put that loweſt which reaſon 
places higheſt. In man, matter and ſpirit are ſo blended, and the 
ſeparation ſo difficult to be comprehended, that the inveſtigation, if not 
carried on with ſimplicity and purity of mind, leads to mazes and to 
error. Allowing that there are, beyond the mortal ſtate, ſuperior 
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beings poſſeſſing minds highly ſublimed, is it neceſſary that ſuch 
beings ſhould have bodies as ſolid as thoſe which ftrike our ſenſes ? 
This again would be to limit. If there are beings independent of ſuch 
groſs bodies as appear on earth, the union of the two is poſſible, and 
from analogy probable. It is much eaſier, too, to believe the immortality 
of ſuch a compound being than of one wholly material : the modern 
philoſophy of which has no ſolid arguments in its favour. To 
him who can ſolace his mind in the meditation of ſpirits the path 
of happineſs is open, and he is among the moſt independent of his 
ſpecies. Our real acquaintance with theſe ſuperior orders is, indeed, 
very circumſcribed. Reaſon introduces us but a very little way into 
their everlaſting abodes, and imagination is not to be truſted. Reaſon 
does, however, teach us that we are, in ſome degree, related to thoſe 
orders; and as inferiour creatures have ſeveral: privileges. in common 
with us, we enjoy others in common with our ſuperiours ; one par- 
ticularly, to think of and to adore the Supreme Being. Of their 
modes of exiſtence, of the peculiar pleaſures and purſuits of their 
natures we know nothing clearly, but we muſt weſiewe that they extol 
and glorify their Creator. | 

TRE enjoyment of: Adoring is of. an exalted nature. | RY know 
- nothing of it: Man is but incompletely formed for it: Angels muſt 
partake of it with rapture. What pleaſure fills the breaſt while we 
praiſe a perſon who deſerves it, and eſpecially if that perſon be our 
friend | We are the more ſenſible of this pleaſure, becauſe connected 
with our ſenſes, | The nearer then that ſpirits approach to God, the 
more exquiſite wilt be the enjoyment of praifing him. Adoration, is 
the higheſt praiſe attended with the higheſt love ; and the man who 
delights to praiſe the Deity * an eameſt in his Glight that he is 
drawing nearer to him. 

Ir is not here intended to treat of Adoration as. 3 85 bot as a 
pleaſure, pure, animated, ſublime, and: moſt delightful, to ſuch. 28 


poſſeſs ſouls conſcious of their relation to ſuperiqur beings. - - 
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_ ſecretly ſwells in glorifying the Creator. 
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- Evzxy mind that has been habituated to ſpiritualize is formed 
to enjoy in private that communion with the Divinity which he has 
allowed to our nature, in which the ſoul is fully laid open, thoſe 
attributes within our comprehenfion are dwelt a and the heart 


Bur all enjoyment is heightened by participation. Could men 
diſcard their paſſions, leave behind them envy, emulation, and 
vanity, and bring a diſpoſitior to look with fincere affection in the 
faces of each other, and to catch that ſympathy, without which 
there cannot be united ardour, then no aſſembly, that a voice could 
reach, would be too numerous; and public worſhip would ſtand fore- 
moſt not only as a duty, which it muſt ever do, but as a pleaſure, 
in which it yields to domeſtic Adoration. 

| Let a father teach his children to repeat the peniſes of the Deity, 
ſometimes in ſucceſſion, ſometimes by reſponfes, and ſometimes with 
united voices; let him join with them, then repeat himſelf particular 
parts; let him watch their cheerful, open, and fmiling countenances 
as they thank God, through him, for their exiftence : let him look 
upon their mother participating, and on his domeſtics uniting in the 
act of Adoration :. laſtly, let him reflect that he is thus adding, how 
awful, yet how ſoothing a truth! to the enjoyment of the Almighty ; 
and then, if he can, let him doubt that he is himſelf in the enjoyment 
of the moſt refined, the moſt exalted of human pleafures. While 
others practice devotion by rote, while it is enjoined from the pulpit 
as a duty, fuch a man feels himfelf ſwayed. by a rapture beyond the 
bounds of preſcription: he adores, not becaufe he ought, but becauſe 
adoration is his delight; not becauſe he fears, but becauſe he loves. 

Doss not a devotion of this nature border upon enthufiafm ? and do 
not the effects of enthuſiaſm appear, from experience, to be prejudicial 

to fincerity and true religion? Such a devotion not only borders upon 
enthuffaſm, but is ſupported by it. There is little mental energy to 
be hoped without enthuſiaſm. It is the ſun which matures the nobler 
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exertions of the mind, that, were it removed, ende be basel in 

impenetrable and eternal froſt. Minds not prepared by the love of 
virtue for truth, and where ſincerity never had root, may, when 
wrought upon by its influence, ſend forth the noxious exhalations of 
hypocriſy ; but who knows not- that the faireſt fruits are ripened by 
beams from the ſame ſource which raiſes from the impurities of 
ſtagnation all the miaſmata of peſtilence? The devotion here extolled 
muſt be ſupported by thoſe rays of enthuſiaſm that fall upon it through 
the medium of ſincerity; and the only perſonal mark of it is a chearful 
countenance. Sighs, throwing the ſight upwards, and all extortions 
are foreign to its nature. It cannot be n by the wieked, a1 in 
its full extent only by noble minds. 

BesiDEs the actual pleaſure ariſing from family PNG Poe 
are conſequential ones of high importance. It greatly contributes to 
form the morals and manners of children and ſervants; the former will 
not fail to add eſteem and veneration to their natural love for their 
parents; and the latter will be regular, honeſt, and induſtrious, from 
principle; while, at the ſame time, a reſpect for the example conſtantly 
before them begets an attachment and affection for their W ; 
which, becoming mutual, heightens domeſtic felicity. | 

| Ir this adoration be really ſo delightful; and attended with ſuch 
adventnjnoun conſequences, how comes it to be neglected ? 

THrtRE are two chief cauſes of this neglect : pride, and the too 
eager purſuit of ſenſual gratifications. The: gay, the ignorant, and 
the pretended philoſopher, conſpire to caſt ſneers upon him who bends. 
his knee and ſays his prayers. Let us get na the cauſe, and the 
effect will ceaſe. 

Tun man who values himfelf only for a cc that ſcreens him 
foi the laughter of fools, neglects the enjoyments of the wiſe. It is 
the part of wiſdom: to deſpiſe fools, but whoever wiſhes. to be wiſe 


muſt alfo learn to bear the ſcorn of ho! for it is no leſs * of 
fools to contemn the wiſe. 
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Tu eager purſuit of ſenſual gratifications Aber leaves no time, or 
diſqualifies 4 the delights of devotion. That the ſenſes were be- 
ſtowed upon us ,as the means of pleaſure as well as of knowledge, 
during this life, is as clear as the growth and decay of the body, of 
which they form the ſyſtem. That they are not the only, or the chief 


means of our pleaſures, is as evident as the ſuperiority of mind to 


matter. It is an error to teach that the ſenſes are foes to Religion, 
whence they derive their higheſt reliſh. Do not the works of God 
yield an inexhauſtible fund of pleaſure to the eye and to the ear of 
man? and who can enjoy them like him who communes with, and 
adores the Almighty giver? Does he not ſhed perfumes around us, and 
is not thankfulneſs ſweeter than odour ? Experience evinces that abſti- 
nence and moderation are caterers to 'the palate, while the wretched 
epicure, who gluttons away the organ of taſte, becomes impotent of the 
ſweets that are crouded on his table. Nor is it leſs certain that the liber- 
tine deftroys at once animal power and intelleCtual faculty ; whereas the 
united and temperate enjoyments of mind and of perſon give a dura- 
bility of rapture to wedlock, which, joined to the pleaſure of rearing, 
training, and maturing the fruits of hallowed love, ſets man on the 
ſummit of terreſtrial bliſs ; whence, riſing on the tip-toe of Hope, he 
is ready to believe he can diſcern faint lines of the ſcenes beyond. 

Fees to make friendſhip with the ſenſes, man muſt, however, 
accompliſh dominion- over the paſſions, or conſent to forego all the 
ſuperior privileges of humanity—not only virtue, but intelle& may 
be loſt, and our pretenſions to be angels totally ſunk in the lower half 
of our nature. It is they who are ſo ſunk, or ſo ſinking, that are 
diſqualified for the pleaſure of Piety ; not they who wiſely participate 
of both, crowning, like our firſt parents before their fall, the enjoyment 
of the cl things prepared for them, with the incenſe of adoration : 


"6c They at their ſhady lodge aiv d. both ſtood, 
Both turn'd, and under open ſky ador'd 
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„ The God that made both ſky, air, earth; and heaven, 


Which they beheld, the moon's reſplendent globe, 
And ſtarry pole : Thou alſo mad' ſt the night, | 
Maker omnipotent, and thou the day, 

Which we in our appointed work employ d 
Have finiſh'd, happy in our mutual help, 

And mutual love, the crown of all our blifs 
Ordain'd by Thee; and this delicious place 
For us too large, where thy abundance wants 
Partakers, and uncropt falls to the ground. 

But Thou haſt promis'd from us two a race 

To fill the earth, who ſhall with us extol 

Thy goodneſs infinite, both when we wake, 

And when we ſeek, as now, thy gift of ſleep.” 
Pananis, Loan. 
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Ik this auſtere unfotiable life 
5 Change not your 6ffer made in heat bf blood ; 
ff froffs, and faſts, hard lotiging, and thin weeds, 
Nip not the gaudy bloſſoms of your love, 
9731345) But that it bears this trial; and laſt love, 
> ._ 1... (Then xt the expiration. of the year, | 
£5 Conte challenge _ "7 SHAKSBEAKE, 


| 


LOVE is that noble, pls, arid Warr #W@HdHt of tiki, excited by 
Atfiabfe objects, that, while it exalts the Soul, cortimunicates inex- 
preffible delight to evety part of the uma frame. It is the soil of 
Virtue, the Divitity that ftirs withiti us, the grand enjoyment of 
fuperiour natures, 4 great portion of which tttankind is ſuffered to 
participate: it was the ſpring of Creation; and continues to fupport 
it. From this ſource' an infinite variety of ſtreartis branches forth. 
It is piety, devotion, philanthropy, charity, benevoletice, ftiendfhip : 
and in fine it is that paſfion peculiar to the Human ſpecies, which, 
from its ſuperiout livelineſs, obtains the very name of Love. It is 
on this paſſion that ſome obfervations are here intended to be made. 
L6ve then is a paſſion of the mind, exiſting by the diſtinction of 
fex, and is the emotion that is raffed by qualities in the object, 
which excite the higheſt pleaſurable ſenſatiotis. It is ſometimes a pure, 
but oftener à mixed paſſion. It is fiobler when i is pure, but not 
culpable her it is ey In the forttier, the Happineſs of its object 
is the higheſt gratiffeation; in the latter, felfiſfr deffres predominate. 
The mixed paffion' is fo agtetible to the mixed nature of mankind, 
and ſo attractive, that the purer being wirkt difficulty diſtinguiſhable, 
becomes the object of fuſpicion, and indeed the exiſtence of it is 


nearly bar niſhed” from the belief of potite fotiety). 
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Trar ſuſceptibility of our nature, which leads us to be pleaſed 
with objects at firſt ſight, cannot deſerve the name of Love. An 
animated countenance graced with ſmiles, a juſt ſymmetry of body, and 
a marked attention, cannot fail to, engage the heart by the pleaſure 
they give it; and though it be not Love may be its foundation. 
The further diſcovery of more * qualities, and more particular 
attentions, produce the ſparks, and ſighs blow them to a flame. But 
imagine this object, ſo pleaſing at firſt ſight, to be a mere picture, an 
outſide; the mind, on examination, finding nothing beyond what ſtruck 
the eye, cannot give room to a paſſion: what glittered was a dying 
ember, and from the aſhes no flame can be produced. | 

BzAUTY excites an emotion, but it is not Love: Love muſt ſpring 
from Love; that is to ſay, kindneſſes, and unwavering attentions 
muſt forerun, and prepare the neceſſary ſympathy. It is worthy 
of obſervation, that kindneſs and attention are generally concomitants 
of beauty, whereas ſpleen and reſerve too often go hand j in hand with 
deformity : ſo, comes it that it is Nun at the ſhrine of the former 
that the heart is found devoted. 

Tux inſtances that abound of Lovers 1 in a their courtſhip 
in defiance of rejection, or even in the face of ayowed diſlike ; and a 
few examples of madneſs and of ſuicide, may appear, to diſprove the 
neceſſity of a previous ſympathy. But the paſſion in theſe inſtances 
muſt have proceeded originally in its uſual train, and ſome ſubſequent 
turn muſt, have been the cauſe of the hopeleſs perſeverance, the 
madneſs, or ſuicide ; for it is by no means contended that Love is 
altogether a voluntary paſſion, and that the heart can love, or not love, 
as the will or reaſon ſhall direct. An amiable object manifeſting 
kindneſs may conquer the heart in ſpite of all argument; in which 
caſe the paſſion is involuntary ; and ſhould any ſerious obſtacles ariſe 
in oppoſition to it, to ſtruggle with, and overcome it, becomes 
one of the moſt important, and moſt difficult taſks of virtue. The 
obſtinate Lover, who, to the beauty of his miſtreſs adds the remem- 
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brunce of ſome; kindneſs that had raiſed a hope, will not eaſily ſubdue 
that hope. The diſappointed Lover, who makes his paſſion the chief 
object of his imagination, will -be apt to admit irregular ideas, and 


_ unregulated imagination is the field of madneſs. Melancholy and 


glopm lead to ſuicide. 

Wir reſpect to that precipitate kind of conqueſt of the heart told 
of in novels, called falling in love; it cannot be allowed among 
intellectual beings: but, if ever it does take place, muſt be the effect, 


not the cauſe, of madneſs ; and be nearly allied to that kind of derange- 


ment which a beggar betrays who falls in love with a princeſs. A 


ſtoxy is told of a celebrated comedian, that one night, after playing 


Felix in the Wonder, he was followed to his houſe by a middle aged 
ordinary woman, who deſiring to ſpeak with him apart, ſaid ſhe had 
three queſtions to aſk him, and having obtained his promiſe to anſwer 
ſincerely, ſhe requeſted to know whether he was married or ſingle ? 
he anſwered, he was ſingle. Was he engaged to any perſon ? He was 
not. Were his affections free? Moſt. certainly. She thanked him, 
and he allowed her, at her earneſt ſolicitation, to retire without further 
explanation. He laughed, and concluded that ſome lady had fallen 
in love with him; but a conſiderable time having paſſed without his 
having heard of his incognita the affair became myſterious. One 
evening at a place of public amuſement, he recognized, in a party of 
ladies, the perſon who had put the queſtions to him, She endeavoured 
to avoid him, but emboldened by his curioſity, he addreſſed her: You 
muſt certainly allow, madam, that I have a right to put one queſtion, 
at leaſt, to you, and to expect a fincere reply.” * Certainly.” 


Pray then, what was the motive of the queſtions you put to me, 


ſince I was never more to hear from you?“ Her anſwer was, A 


beautiful young woman of large independant fortune, whoſe time was 


chiefly ſpent in the country, was at the theatre when you performed Don 
Felix: ſhe was enraptured, ell in love with you, and directed me to 


put thoſe queſtions. While ſhe was contriving the means of forming 
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an acquaintance with vou. the bills announced Four appearance in 110 
character of Scrub. She ſaw. you, and was cured of her paſſionz' ſhe 
could have united herſelf to a Felix, but not to a Scrub.“ If this 
anecdote be true, the Lady, beyend a doubt, had, by the magie of 
fancy, transferred all the fondneſs of Felix for Violante to herſelf; and 
ſhe was much obliged to Serub for teaching her the folly of felling in 
love. And ſo, doubtleſs, will it ever be: the lady who falls in love, 
and finds not the man hes imagination has painted in the odject of her 
caprice, for. eapxice it is and nat love, will logk elſewhere, and turn 
with contempt from the worthleſs. ſtsing that made hex heart vibeate. for 
a moment. To, puxſus the metaphor ; Love is not the melody but the 
harmony of minds—not that pleaſant modulation of ſucceflive tones 


dat catches the car, but the full 1 vibration 0 e * 


ſwells the heart to raptuxe. 

TEIs is the Love which both. fides of, « our — intellectual and 
animal, heighten into, inexpreſhible bliſs, Separate intellect | from 
animal, and the former will be that pure Love alluded'to in the _—_ 
of this Eſſay, but the latter will not be Love at all. 

LET us, howeves, remember, that we: are foxmed for a maze: certain 
and a more laſting happineſs. than this mixed paſſion, bow exquiſite 
ſoever it be ; = we. are formed; fon that: bliſs, Which ari ſes from pure: 
affechion, and for the enjoyment of contipuing through, endleſs ages to 
heap knowledge upon knowledge. hone, whether wholly pure on 
mixed, is aſſuredly grateful to the authon of all, good, who thought 
proper to faſhion us as we- axe, a compound. of, two natures. It is: 
clearly our buſineſs, on earth, to exalt ownſelves; ta, our ſuperior relation- 
ſhip.:. and; real Love will never pon a dog to the exaltation of: the 
etheria]: principle. 

IT will not be i improper to. ene Ea with; ſome maxims 
and aphoriſms for the. ſervice; ob the Fair, Sem, which, if impraſſad 
upon. their, winds, may prone of the higheſt importance to the riſing 
generation and, therefore, daſarve ta be callad the GounRNRuLESG or 
Love. Let them be Foe by heart, and quoted by both * and married: 
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' GOLDEN RULES OF LOVE. 


Tux Virtues are neceſſary to Love, and the more they are exerted 


the more are its delights encreaſed. 


As general kindnefs ts neceſſary to the character of a good diſpoſition, 
and' is alfo the avenne to Love, there the barrier ought to be kept. 
The man who offers unufual kindneſs rings for further admiſſton. On 
this alarum a good girl will confider two things, the one for her own 
ſake ; namely, what are the virtues and accompliſhments of this man? 
the other for his fake, fhall ſhe give birth to a hope ſhe is Hey" to dif- 
appoint ? Continue at the barrier and no harm can enfue. 

Trovcn it behoves every young woman to be cautions from whom 
he receives kindneſs, and by no means to admit any partieular mark 
of it from a man of whoſe character ſhe is ignorant; on the other hand 
Tet her not be backward in a general interchange of regard with all 
liberal men of her acquaintance. | 

Ware the barrier is paſſed, happineſs is placed in a eritieal fituation. 
A man of fenſibility wilt not riſque a refafal, much lefs will a 
delicate woman commit herfelf. Here Nature has eftadliſhed a mode 
of intelligence, by which the moft ſerupulous may underſtand each 
other—this is the Sympathy prepared by Kindneſs. 

WHen the Paſſion is aſcertained to be mutually agreeable, it is the 
part of the man to be oſtenſſbly the courtier of a happineſs, which both 
are ſatisfied is reciprocally coveted. 

P ux allurements to Love, are virtue, beauty, and accompliſhments, 
uniting with Kindnefs. 

Tux emotion that is excited by certain intelligible movements of the 
eye is not Love: yet the eyes ſpeak its' moſt harmonious periods. 
INA TOUAT TON is not in the vocabulary of Love. To infatuate 


ſignifies to make fooliſh 5 the very reverſe of 7 which reines and 


exalts. - 
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When it is faid— | 
That Women, born to 4 contra d, 
Veld to the forward and the bold ; a 


let it be remembered that Love is not The ſentiment i is 
that of a Libertine expreſſing his opinion of female frailty, and againſt 
ſuch an opinion Love and Virtue ſhould muſter all their forces. 

Tax woman, who, having raiſed hope in the boſom of a Lover, dit. 
e him without very good reaſon, is a jilt; a baſe character. 

| Taz man who uſes kindneſs to excite Sympathy, and Sympathy for 
the gratification of appetite, without reſpect to love and opens is a 
Seducer ; the baſeſt of characters. 

Tux flame of Love, once raiſed, will * ACA if fanned by oh 
its votaries ; but will inevitably expire, if left to the care of one. 

MuTVuAL conſtancy, and unbounded confidence, are chief in- 

1 gredients in Love. 

A D1isPOSITION to Gallantry is nk for Love. 

CnASTITY, by which is underſtood the excluſive appropriation of 
perſon and inclination to the object of affection, is one of the chief 
props of Love, which, unſupported by it, totters and falls. 

A wOMAN cannot ſincerely love the man to whoſe infidelities ſhe 
can be indifferent, W 2 

InNFiIDELITIES are injuries, inattention is inſult : they create the 
torture of Jealouſy, and pain of mortification. | 

JzaLovsy is faid to be attendant on Love—lt may be ſo ; but then 
it is only as diſeaſes are attendant on life—a n conſtitution eſcapes 
the one, and true Love the other. 

A kiss is the link of union between mental affection and ante} 
ſenſe ; it is at firſt brittle, and needs the aid of a ſolemn n. to 
ſecure the chain entire. | 8 

Tux end of Love is the melioration of the heart, the invigoration 
„ _—_— affections, and the ſecurity of domeſtic happineſs. 
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OF THE SEPARATION OF FRIENDS BY DEATH. 


Neither Reaſon nor Revelation denies you to hope that you may encreaſe your mother's 
happineſs, by obeying her precepts ; and that ſhe may in her preſent ſtate look with 
pleaſure upon every at of virtue, to which her inſtructions or example have con- 


tributed. 
Dr. JonnsoN's LETTER To M. ELyHINSTON. 


Tre certainty of Death without the hope of Immortality, would be 
the higheſt impeachment upon the juſtice and the goodneſs of the Deity. 
The ſtate of ſeparated ſpirits is difficult to be comprehended, from the 
narrowneſs and limits of our faculties; but God being both juſt and 
good, ſuch a ſtate muſt, doubtleſs, have place in the order of Beings. 
To have connection with that ſtate, further than by the power of 
imagination, is not permitted to the inhabitants of this world, but by 
that power, and with the aid of memory, much pleaſure may be 
gained to the heart of mz; and much virtue added to his ſtock of 
morality. 

TatRE is ſcarcely a nation, ancient or modern, that has not general 
cuſtoms either mourning or celebrating the dead; and nothing is more 
natural and foothing to the mind than thoſe tokens and remembrances 
that awaken the ſympathy of individuals. Were we not apt to yield 
more to the teſtimony of our ſenſes than to the concluſions of reaſon, 
Death would not appear ſo horrid as it does. Could we draw the 
veil from the grave, and converſe with our friends; or could we 
correſpond with them, as we do with thoſe in life who are abſent on 
a voyage, our ſorrows for the dying would be diminiſhed, and we 
ſhould ſo conduct ourſelves, as to make the re-union happy. 
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Ir imagination, raiſed on the ground of juſt reaſoning, be 
capable of effecting ſo great an end, it would be wiſe to cultivate 
by every means that admirable power. There are many things 
done to gratify the idle paſſions of man, which might be 
turned to rational gratification and the improvement of the heart. 
The ancient Roman nobility were diſtinguiſhed by the poſſeſſion of 
the images of their anceftors, for whoever had been admitted to any 
curule office had the right of having his image made. The preſervation 
of theſe images was nothing more than a. gratification of family 
pride, ſimilar to the. coat armour of modern times. Had the buſts, 
which were kept in the niches of their courts, had a room 
appropriated to them, with a pedeſtal to each, engraved with 
the virtues and a ſhort hiſtory of the original, it would alfo have 
afforded occafion to the pleaſure of ſympathy. But to ſuch a room 
not the bufts of relations alone, thoſe of friends ſhould have been 
admitted ; and the living, with forme imagination, might have 
2 their intercourſe with the dead. In after-times, family- 
vaults, fepulchral inſcriptions, pictures and ſometimes buſts have 
deen ufed to flatter vanity, but not to give aid to that imaginary 
converſe with ſpirits, that in fome degree commences the enjoy- 
ment of immortality. ** The buſineſs of life,” ſays Dr. Johnſon 
in the letter from which T have taken the motto ef this paper, ſum- 
mons us away from uſeleſs grief, and calls us to: the exerciſe of thoſe 
virtues, of which we are lament ing our deprivation.” Grief is, indeed, 
natural, but carried to exceſs, or continued too: long. is irrational;— the 
mind dwells: upon à loſs as irreparable, which, in reality, every hour 
haſtens to repain. The exenciſe of thoſe: virtues, which is the buſinefs 
of life, leads daily forward to the re- union of ſpirits; and the ideal 
intercourſe begun on earth with chearfulneſs, fon gloom ba not 
rationally: to deatk, will ſtræ the grave with flowers. 

In the admirable Jetter which las been quoted the Doctor eee 
as an expedient for continuing the preſence of a friend, to write down 


what we can remember of him You will read it,“ ſays he, « with 


pleaſure, and receive from it many hints of ſoothing recolleQion.” 
I truſt I ſhall not only be excuſed, but that I ſhall give publick grati- 


fication, in concluding this paper with recording the name of a man 
who was exceedingly dear to me, and to have ſaved whoſe life I would 
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The Paths of bids lead but to the Grave. 


l 


On the 11th of June; 1793, 
At Dawliſh i in Devonſhire, 


In the 34th year of his age, 


Dre 


| GEORGE ANSON BYRON. 


He was 
A Captain i in the Britiſh Navy, 
And 


| Sec Son of the late Admiral Byron ; ; 


By whom 


He was introduced very early i into the Service, 


In which, 


Having had ſeveral opportunities of exerting 


Perſonal Bravery, and Profeſſional SR, 
Ile attaind ere 
A great degree of _ 
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Ix the war with France previous to its Revolution, he commanded 
the Proſerpine of 28 guns, in which he engaged the Sphinx, a French 
frigate, aſſiſted by an armed ſhip; and ſome time after the Alcmene, 
another French frigate, both of which ſeverally ſtruck to his ſuperiour 
conduct and gallantry. In the courſe of the war he was appointed to 
the command of the Andromache of 32 guns. He was preſent at 
Lord Howe's relief of Gibraltar, and at Lord Rodney's victory over 
Count de Graſſe, to the action of which he was conſiderably inſtru- 
mental, for, as it was publickly ſtated at the time, being ſtationed to 
cruize off the Diamond Rock, near Martinico, he kept the ſtricteſt 
watch upon the enemy, by ſailing into the very mouth of their 
harbour, and gave the Admiral ſuch immediate notice of their motions, 
that the Britiſh ſquadron then lying off St. Lucia, were enabled to 
intercept, and bring them to battle. In conſequence of that important 
victory, he was ſelected by Lord Rodney to carry home Lord Cranſtoun 
with the account of it. In the deſpatches, ByROR's ſervices were 
publickly and honorably noticed, and he had the gratification of being 
perſonally well received by his Majeſty. 

Deſirous of ſerving in the Eaſt-Indies, and applying Fc a ſhip 
going to that quarter of the globe, he was appointed to the command 
of the Phœnix of 36 guns, and failed with a ſmall ſquadron under the 
Hon. William Cornwallis, early in the year 1789. Ever active, he 
ſought the firſt occaſion of being ſerviceable in the war againſt Tippoo 
Saib, and at the very outſet intercepted the Sultan's tranſports, loaded 
with military ſtores. After this he diſtinguiſhed himfelf by landing 
ſome of his cannon, and leading a party of his men to aſſiſt in reducing 
one of the enemy's fortreſſes on the coaſt of Malabar. Unfortunately 
he fell a victim to his alacrity in that war. | | 

When General Abercrombie was on his march towards Seringapatam, 
the ſhip which Byron commanded, lay off the mouth of a river, on 
which his aſſiſtance was required to convey a part of the army, and 
it was neceſſary that he ſhould have an interview with the General. 
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At the time that the interview was to take place, it blew freſh, and there 
was a heavy ſea on the bar of the river; but the ſervice required 
expedition, and danger diſappeared before his eagerneſs. A ſea broke 
upon the boat, and overſet it: in riſing through the waves the gunwale 
ſtruck him twice violently upon the breaſt, and when he was 
taken up, it was not ſuppoſed that he could ſurvive the ſhock he had 
ſuſtained. He was, however, for a time reſtored to life, but he was 
no more to be reſtored to his Country. The Faculty did what could 
be done to preſerve him, and then ordered him to England, rather 
hoping than believing that he could eſcape ſo far with life. 

In England he lingered above twelve months: during which he 
ſuffered the miſery of witneſſing the diſſolution of a beautiful, amiable, 
and beloved wife, who died at Bath on the 26th of Feb. 1793, at the 
age of 29 years; upon which event he fled with his children to Daw- 
liſh, and there cloſed his eyes upon them, juſt three months and a 
fortnight after they had loſt their mother. 

In his public character he was brave, active, and ſkilful; and by 
his death his Majeſty loſt an excellent and loyal Officer. In his private 
character, he was devout without oſtentation, fond of his family, 
conſtant in friendſhip, generous and humane. The memory of many 
who read this, will bear teſtimony to the juſtice of the praiſe; the 
memory of him who writes it will, as long as that memory laſts, 
frequently recal his virtues, and dwell with pleaſure on his friendſhip. 

I ſhall. now, before I conclude this paper, indulge myſelf in a ſhort 
inſcription to the memory of Mrs. Byron. 


On the 26th of February, 179 3, 
At Bath, | 
In the zoth year of ner age, 
Diep 


HENRIETTA CHARLOTTE BYRON. 
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Her Perſon 
. Pofleſſed beautiful Symmetry, 
He er Countenance fine oY , 
And 
Her Manner 
Was eminently. 5 


Her Mind 
Was at once 2 


i | Dignified and diffident, 


Hiller Underſtanding 
Her Affections 

Warm and regulated; 

She might have been brilliant 
In the Circles of Faſhion. 


She was noble and exemplary 
In choſen Retirement. 


As a Wife and a Mother 
She was admirable; 
As a Siſter and a Friend 
Invaluable. e 
May the virtues of her children 
Encreaſe the happineſs © 
Of her preſent ſtate! 
And may ſhe look with pleaſure 
On the fincere affetion 
Which dictates . 
This Inſcription! 
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Tur ſmiling God of Pleaſure had his whims like the other Gods, 
and was not always to be found in Olympus: he ſometimes viſited the 
earth, whither the immortals themſelves were conſtrained to purſue him. 
Wren he quitted the celeſtial abodes, Ambroſia loſt its flavour, 
Nectar was inſipid; bloom and ſprightlineſs forſook Hebe; the Graces 
became languid, and Venus appeared to have loſt her Ceſtus : the vein 
of Apollo froze, and Momus's Son- mots evaporated in froth upon his lips. 
Oc, Pleaſure having diſappeared from heaven, Mercury haſtened 
to purſue and carry him back. The meſſenger of the Gods ſpread his 
wings, and in the twinkling of an eye alighted on the earth. 

Taz ſplendour of a court, and preparations for a feſtival, worthy 


ſovereign magnificence, firſt caught his attention. The name of Plea- 


ſure was in the mouth of every one employed on the occaſion, and it 
ſeemed to ſparkle with impatience in the eyes of thoſe who were Wait- 
ing the moment of enjoyment. | | 

O entering the veſtibule of the palace, Mercury was met by Re- 
ſtraint and Ceremony, who came to receive him in form at the door. 
He immediately withdrew, ſatisfied that Pleaſure could never have 
taken refuge among his mortal enemies. 
Tux God next perceived, at a diſtance, the ſuburbs of a magnificent 
city, whoſe immenſe wealth had collected in profuſion every ſort of 
convenience, and where all the coveted ſuperfluities of luxury were 
to be found: ſuperfluities unknown to nature, taught by faſhion, and 
rendered neceſſary by habit. | 

Tax were gardens laid out in the moſt agreeable manner, de- 


lightful proſpects, and elegant grounds, where the freſh air was always 


to be * 
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INNUMERABLE objects, agreeably diverſified, aroſe to excite life 
and ſpirits. In the croud here drawn together a thouſand carriages 
vied in ſplendour and taſte, while their drivers contended for ſkill, and 
the horſes foamed with impatient fire upon their curbs. 

In the croud Mercury obſerved the Genii of ſhow and buſtle covered 
with duſt and perſpiration, but he could ſee nothing of Pleafure. He 
ſought him in the eyes of the beauties who graced theſe reſorts : theſe he 
found vacant or agitated with ſuperficial and tranſient paſſions. | Per- 
haps” cried the God, ** he is in their hearts; I will follow them, I ſhall 
aſſuredly find Pleaſure among them, for they ſeem made to create him.” 

He accompanied and entered the theatre with them. The houſe was 
full of the moſt elegant and faſhionable of both ſexes, impatient for the 
play to begin. The curtain roſe ; a moſt intereſting and animated 
drama was performed, delicious muſic, adapted to the ſubject, filled the 
time between the acts. The moſt graceful dances ſucceeded, the decora- 
tions of the theatre were noble, and executed with taſte ; and every part 
of the entertainment was ſupported by firſt-rate talents. What a hopeful 
combination of delight! Mercury depended upon ſeeing the God he 
was in queſt of appear to animate the whole; but he was miſtaken. 

PaRr v, prejudice, and diſguſt, the offspring of habitual repetition, 
took poſſeſſion of the company. The effect of a light emotion was 
Juſt viſible upon the countenance of a girl, who was caſually at the 
play for the firſt time. | | 

OvERHEARING engagements formed for ſuppers, Mercury reſolved 
to carry his ſearch hither. In a chamber adjoining a ſupper-room, 
he perceived a group of antiquated damſels, maidens, and maiden-like 
widows and wives, with whom fat a pale, lean perſonage of the other ſex. 
Their countenances were ſo pregnant with delight that it made Mercury, 
though at firſt ſight he doubted, ſuſpect it not impoſſible that he ſhould 
find the deity he was in purſuit of, hid in this party, and his ſuſpicions 
were augmented when, on approaching, he obſerved ſomething moving 
under the folds of the drapery of a maiden that was ſpeaking. -The 
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maiden was diſſecting a character. The inviſible God could not 
believe that Pleaſure would be found in company with Envy and 
Slander, yet there was ſomething ſo like him on the faces of this 
group, that he reſolved before he left them, to ſee if it was not the little 
divinity himſelf, that from beneath was gently undulating the robes 
of the chief ſpeaker. He paſſed his caduceus round the pallid gentle- 
man, and ſoftly raiſing the gauze flounce, he ſaw two round fiery 
eyes open; in an inſtant a lap cur darted from his reſting place, and with 
a yelp nearly ſnapt off one of the fingers of the little male ſlanderer. 
The ſeintillations of delight ariſe from the corruption of the heart, 
as phoſphoric glimmerings irradiate from putrefaction, or as hyſteric 
Jaughter ſometimes proceeds from ſorrow. Mercury flew to the ſupper. 
Ax elegant room, delicious fare, ſelect companions, proclaimed a 
moſt exquiſite feaſt. * The company, already intoxicated, take their 
ſeats at table: and now what does Mercury ſee and hear? A frigid 
attempt at mirth, premeditated blunders, affected voices, and ſtudied 
phraſes. A few random witticiſms ſerve to keep the party alive. 
The diſhes are removed untouched ; the baſis of indigeſtion had been 
laid at dinner, and every one tells his neighbour, in confidence, that he 
is in pain from over- eating himſelf. - And now for the maſquerade. 

HERE none but the gods themſelves, or a man of faſhion, could 
-have undergone - what Mercury did. What a croud of maſks! What 
whimſical conceits of dreſs! What unmeaning queſtions! The god 
ſaw jaded countenances every where; but ** where, cried he, is 
Pleaſure? I hear a grand concert, perceive brilliant lights, and ſee 
faſhionable people dancing to be admired. Here are actreſſes endea- 
.vouring to attract notice, loungers ſeeking intrigues, . and buſy-bodies 
watching to detect them. I ſee people tormenting themſelves and 
others; but where is Pleaſure??? 

Two young lovers appeared to avoid the croud ; "4 ſeemed ami- 
able. They muſt be happy, ſaid Mercury. «© I am near the end 
of my embaſly, for with theſe ſhall I certainly diſcover my little 
celeſtial truant. The lover talked of dreſs, and deſcanted upon the 
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Her Countenance fine a3 
And 
"ti Manner 
Was eminently graceful; 


Her Mind 1 
1 Was i, 
4. Dignified and diffident; 
Her Underſtanding _ 
Her Affections 
Warm and regulated ; 
She might have been brilliant 
In the Circles of Faſhion, 


She was noble and exemplary 
In choſen Retirement. 


As a Wife and a Mother 
She was admirable 3. 


As a Siſter and a Friend 
Invaluable. 

May the virtues of her children - 

Encreaſe the happineſs 

Of her preſent ſtate! 

And may ſhe look with pleaſure 

On the fincere affetion * 
Which dictates _ | 
'This Inſcription! 
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Tur ſmiling God of Pleaſure had his whims like the other Gods, 
and was not always to be found in Olympus: he ſometimes viſited the 
earth, whither the immortals themſelves were conſtrained to purſue him. 

Wurx he quitted the celeſtial abodes, Ambroſia loſt its flavour, 
Nectar was inſipid; bloom and ſprightlineſs forſook Hebe; the Graces 
became languid, and Venus appeared to have loſt her Ceſtus : the vein 
of Apollo froze, and Momus's Son- mots evaporated in froth upon his lips. 
Oc, Pleaſure having diſappeared from heaven, Mercury haſtened 
to purſue and carry him back. The meſſenger of the Gods ſpread his 
wings, and in the twinkling of an eye alighted on the earth. 

Tas ſplendour of a court, and preparations for a feſtival, worthy 
ſovereign magnificence, firſt caught his attention. The name of Plea- 
ſure was in the mouth of every one employed on the, occaſion, and it 
ſeemed to ſparkle with impatience in the eyes of * who were wait- 
ing the moment of enjoyment. 

ON entering the veſtibule of the palace, Mercury was met by Re- 
ſtraint and Ceremony, who came to receive him in form at the door. 
He immediately withdrew, ſatisfied that Pleaſure could never have 
taken refuge among his mortal enemies. 

Tux God next perceived, at a diſtance, the ſuburbs of a magnificent 
city, whoſe immenſe wealth had collected in profuſion every ſort of 
convenience, and where all the coveted ſuperfluities of luxury were 
to be found: ſuperfluities unknown to nature, taught by faſhion, and 
rendered neceſſary by habit. | 

| TagRE were gardens laid out in the moſt agreeable manner, de- 
lightful proſpects, and n grounds, where the freſh air was always 
to be enjoyed. 
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INNUMERABLE objects, agreeably diverſified, aroſe to excite life 
and ſpirits. In the croud here drawn together a thouſand carriages 
vied in ſplendour and taſte, while their drivers contended for ſkill, and- 
the horſes foamed with impatient fire upon their curbs. 

In the croud Mercury obſerved the Genii of ſhow and buſtle covered 
with duſt and perſpiration, but he could ſee nothing of Pleaſure. He 
ſought him in the eyes of the beauties who graced theſe reſorts : theſe he 
found vacant or agitated with ſuperficial and tranſient paſſions. Per- 
haps* cried the God, he is in their hearts; I will follow them, I ſhall 

aſſuredly find Pleaſure among them, for they ſeem made to create him.” 

HE accompanied and entered the theatre with them. The houſe was 
full of the moſt elegant and faſhionable of both ſexes, impatient for the 
play to begin. The curtain roſe; a moſt intereſting and animated 
drama was performed, delicious muſic, adapted to the ſubject, filled the 
time between the acts. The moſt graceful dances ſucceeded, the decora- 
tions of the theatre were noble, and executed with taſte ; and every part 
of the entertainment was ſupported by firſt-rate talents. What a hopeful 
combination of delight! Mercury depended upon ſeeing the God he 
was in queſt of appear to animate the whole; but he was miſtaken. 

Paxr v, prejudice, and diſguſt, the offspring of habitual repetition, 
took poſſeſſion of the company. The effect of a flight emotion was 
juſt viſible upon the countenance of a girl, who was worth at the 
play for the firſt time. | 

OvERHEARING engagements formed for ſuppers, Mareary reſolved 
to carry his ſearch hither. In a chamber adjoining a ſupper-room, 
he perceived a group of antiquated damſels, maidens, and maiden-like 
widows and wives, with whom fat a pale, lean perſonage of the other ſex. 
Their countenances were ſo pregnant with delight that it made Mercury, 
though at firſt ſight he doubted, ſuſpect it not impoſſible that he ſhould 
find the deity he was in purſuit of, hid in this party, and his ſuſpicions 
were augmented when, on approaching, he obſerved ſomething moving 
under the folds of the drapery of a maiden that was ſpeaking. -The 
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maiden was diſſecting a character. The inviſible God could not 
believe that Pleaſure would be found in company with Envy and 
Slander, yet there was ſomething ſo like him on the faces of this 
group, that he reſolved before he left them, to ſee if it was not the little 
divinity himſelf, that from beneath was gently undulating the robes 
of the chief ſpeaker. He paſſed his caduceus round the pallid gentle- 
man, and ſoftly raiſing the gauze flounce, he ſaw two round fiery 
eyes open; in an inſtant a lap cur darted from his reſting place, and with 
a yelp nearly ſnapt off one of the fingers of the little male ſlanderer. 
The ſcintillations of delight ariſe from the corruption of the heart, 
as phoſphoric  glimmerings irradiate from putrefaction, or as hyſteric 
Jaughter ſometimes proceeds from ſorrow. Mercury flew to the ſupper. 

An elegant room, delicious fare, ſelect companions, proclaimed a 
moſt exquiſite feaſt. * The company, already intoxicated, take their 
ſeats at table: and now what does Mercury ſee and hear? A frigid 
attempt at mirth, premeditated blunders, affected voices, and ſtudied 
phraſes. A few random witticiſms ſerve to keep the party alive. 
The diſhes are removed untouched ; the baſis of indigeſtion had been 
laid at dinner, and every one tells his neighbour, in confidence, that he 
is in pain from over-eating himſelf. And now for the maſquerade. 

HRE none but the gods themſelves, or a man of faſhion, could 
have undergone - what Mercury did. What a croud of maſks! What 
whimſical conceits of dreſs! What unmeaning queſtions! The god 
ſaw jaded countenances every where; but ** where, cried he, is 
Pleaſure? I hear a- grand concert, perceive brilliant lights, and ſee 
faſhionable people dancing to be admired. Here are actreſſes endea- 
vouring to attract notice, loungers ſeeking intrigues, . and buſy-bodies 
watching to detect them. I ſee people tormenting themſelves and 
others; but where is Pleaſure ?*? | 

Two young lovers appeared to avoid the croud ; ho fant ami- 
able They muſt be happy, ſaid Mercury. «] am near the end 
of my embaſſy, for with theſe ſhall I certainly diſcover my little 
celeſtial truant,” The lover talked of dreſs, and deſcanted upon the 
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veautive of the building ;—his miſtreſs rallied him ; he * impu- 
dent advances, and was repelled, but without energy—an' aſſumed 
modeſty yielded to real effrontery, a mock altar was raiſed to Love, and 
Virtue was ſacrificed. Mercury, though no baſhful god, was ſcan- 
dalized, and turning away, quitted this temple of motley-votaries. 

CHANCE now directed his ſteps to a houſe well lighted up, fre- 
quented by the lower orders of mortals : he entered, but almoſt in 
deſpair. After a ſupper more ſolid than delicate, the company were 
getting drunk, without taſte or ſentiment. Pleaſure, whom Mercury 
was purſuing, equally avoids the affected manners of faſhion, and — 
noiſy merriment of the vulgar : he was not in this place. 

Ar length the ſhades of night diſperſed, and, at the riſing of the un, 
Mercury found himſelf in a ſmiling country, ſurrounded with the 
beauties of nature. He moved thoughtfully towards a little village, 
where he, inſtinctively, entered a cottage covered with thatch, and ww 
Edwin and Jeſſe. 

Epwix was turned of twenty, and Jefſe not quite eighteen. Nature 
had formed their perſons in his moſt perfect moulds, and the gods 
had endowed them with ſouls at once completely ſuſceptible, and 
completely innocent. They were in love with each . and on the 
point of marriage. Mir | 

Tazy bluſhed on ſeeing CTY and were vetplened with addr 
doubt. The fear of being parted was riſing, which, Mercury with- 
drew, in order to repreſs. In their looks he had caught a glimpſe of 
the god he was ſeeking, whom it behoved him not to EPR, but to 
watch and ſurprize. | 
 Mexcusy pretended to retire, but turning ſuddenly round, ur- 
prized the god of Pleaſure upon a bed of moſs and roſes, and once 
more feeling the charm of his preſence, he raiſed him, bound him, 
and led him back to heaven. 

'Yer Pleaſure did not wholly abandon Edwin and Jeſſe: the aide 
permitted him frequently to viſit their ſimple cot, nor was his in- 
fluence ever totally interrupted, but in their abſence from each other. 


THE PASSIONS ALL 
HAVE BURST THEIR BOUNDS; AND REASON, HALF-EXTINCT, 
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OR IMPOTENT, OR ELSE APPROVING, SEES 


THE FOUL DISORDER. THOMSON. 
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YES! I have dar'd to firing again thoſe chords, 
That ev'ry minſtrel boaſts his claim to ftrike ; 

So ſweetly ſtruck, dear Bard of d yurATAHYI 

So ſweetly varied by thy magic hand. 

Theſe are the Paſſions } theſe the mental chords ! 
Oft have I heard them, pliant to thy ſkill, 

In full vibration fix the raviſh'd ear, 

And ſwell the raptur'd heart. E' en now they ſwell, 
Reſound, and captivate the admiring land.— 


Is Henzy'sÞ heart when Self. love yields the 158 
And filial piety triumphant reigns, 
Say, ye diſciples of the idol Self f 


Where will ye mark your god's ubiquity ? - 

% Mar my beſt hope, he cries, ©* e en loye conſtrain, 
Let Henry ſuffer ſo his fire be bleſt.” _ 

Say ye, tis fancy a all, and all romance ? 


„Author of SYMPATHY, 6 a variety of other 8 
See FAMILY SECRETS, by Mr. Pratt. | | 
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The fabrick.— But if ye doubt it ſtill, 

Go, from AMELIA,* glean the exiſting fact, 
And learn of Sympathy to venerate * 

The pure emotions of the expanding foul, 


— 2 


Nor bound to ſelfiſh views a Seraph's beamings. 
Have you beheld her to the village tripping? 


And have ye ſcen the. Philanthropic fage,.:... 
Seen and beliey'd, ho from the ſource. of wealth, \ 


Could nobly truant mong the Cambrian hills. 
And ſoramble far o'er dizzy. precipices, 
To judge the circulating, ſtream of life, 
And renovate the pulſes of a friend $5 
And have, you. 


— 
# - 
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And own'd the ſkill that medicines the foul ? 
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Know, ye ſuſpicious tribe ! that truth and nature 
Diſpoſe the PozT's baſe, though fancy gild 
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heard the name of 8 naw 2 A 
In the ſmall coffer peep'd: with .crimfon'd cheek ? 
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1 ſacred flame. from fires celeſtial 8 


That in communicated bliſs nn * 
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To ſpring the tear, or force the joyous Galle, 
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To kindle rapture, or the heart diſmay 
Here view the traces I have dar'd to mark 
Of fountains pure, and deviated ſtreams, 
And turbid torrents deluging the ſoul. 
Here caſt thine eye upon the adjuſted chart 
Of what in action thy enchanting ſtrains, 
And high-wrought volumes captive into life. 


For there THE BxoTHERs * dignify thy ſcenes 
With noble contraſts of the ſoaring mind. 
All juſt ; whether each chord reſponſive ſound, 
Or rigid reaſon catechize the blood, 
Or placid mildneſs urge the golden mean. 
There SrAR T's & darker breaſt and demon nerves 
Show the foul currents ſwept from Nature's plan. 
There, honeſt PARTING ToN,F fair Habit's child, 
Habit of Nature cheriſh'd, not averſe, 
Shapes uncouth terms to pure benevolence : 
For ſuch there be by guileleſs habit form'd.— 
There too we weep thy other Hexzrv's f fate, 
Cox RT T's remorſe, the rage of civil war, 
And EMma'sf: grief, and Raymonv'sf gen'rous love. 
Ix lively pictures trac'd, or ſimple rules, 


The cauſe is Virtue's—Proſper it, Oh, man ! 


. 


* John, Henry, and James Fitzorton.—See FAMILY SECRETS. | 
Sir Guiſe Stuart, a charafter in FAMILY SECRETS. + 

F Partington, a ſingular character, introduced 1 in the ſame work. 
7 Characters 1 in Emma Corbett. 
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PL Dieu des etres penſans, Dieu des cœurs fortunes, 
Loy) _ Conleives. les defirs que vous m'avez donnes, 
Do goitt de l'amitis, cette ardeut pour l etude, 
90 Cet amour des beaun arts et de la ſolitude : | 
| nnn dean e 
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As Ai and Meir depend chiefly, if not altogether, upon 
the exerciſe of the Paſſions with which God has endowed us; what 
they are, their origin, power and effect, ſhould be early inculcated 


into the minds of youth. The habits of managing them ſhould be 


begun long before the intellect can farm any notions reſpecting them; 
but, at the very glimmering of the Underſtanding, a knowledge of 
them ſhould be gradually inſinuated into, and impreſſed upon the 

mind. The advantages of making young people betimes acquainted 
with the faculties of man are incaleulable. It is this knowledge which 
ſhould be the chief object of education, and which ſhould be connected 
with the cultivation of the mother tongue. 

Lancv AGES, whether ancient or modern, are but dar concerns 
to individuals, and are more agreeably attained, as well as more per- 
manently impreſſed, when they are found to be types of ideas, already 
acquired, and not a jumble of ſyllables, forced without meaning, upon 
che memory, or what is worſe, with a falſe meaning, coined by the 
Fang: when left to atfelf. _ | 

Taz firſt ſtage of life is edtiployed i in collecting ideas by the ate b 
and affixing r. worde as their repreſentatives. For the » knowledge, 


% 
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thus gained, we are chiefly indebted to Nature, and can ſcarcely err, 
if furniſhed with, or not reſtrained from, opportunities. Simple _ 


— * Rs Fatt, E its TOY ol 701 is 7752 s oy 


reſt aſſured, that according to the objects, language, and conduct to 
which they are accuſtemed, children will think; ſpeak, and act. 
Although the care of preteptive inſtruction be therefore lèſs troubleſome, 
the care of example is peculiarly neceſſary at the chmmencement of 
life. It is the ſeed- timè of the ſoul; the imperceptible hoſt of embryo 
vices and prejudices are upon the wind, and when the ſoil is expoſed, 
will uſurp the room intended for cultivation. The random influence 
of ſurrounding minds is continually ſhed, and where it falls will grow. 
From neglect at this period, will, ariſe all, e future di culties 
of eradicating thoſe | errors, Which f Beg a com pletely 
rooted „ 8 OAT „ Mates 32% 
Erkrcs, and Ppy ft iology' a are . rarely taught f in A, "regular "ith Anker, 
excepting. at the l Univerſities; and e even there at an age w when the Paltbis 
have made rapid ſtrides towards deſpoti Wim. e 1 in m my option, 


#4 > 12 


to commence theſe ſtudies, is Te 6. in the "ſecond: Has of ute, 


te 


115 the prejudices are not yet multiplied and when thoſe” that 
TE tal: to 2 
ve been formed i in the e 


g. period, might! be extirpated with- 
out difficulty, and the fee 8 of truth and! of \ virtye be mo e eafily Town 

Axpvovs and exalted' is the taſk of inſtrüctors: i ef who. me 15 
that title ſtand high in the ſight of reaſon and of God.” They ate not 
linguiſts, they, are not penmen, draftſmen, teachers of 4p, "or the 
graces of poſture. ; 9 14 are the vicegerents, of hes wen, and che tmoulders 
of the D r fr momerong mand carton 

Du ſtudy b x the immediate object: of the pop {pplctin, 
truth, 3 virtue, and of piety. His language will be adapted to the 
capacity of his hearer; With the forms f vayious languages he will 

inſtil real * and with knowledge, ee. There is no 


profeſſion in which excellence of mind, and ſaperiority of intelle& is 
more requiſite. The underſtanding may be early led to enter 
upon the ſurvey of itſelf, without leaving marks of pedantry behind. 
It is neither profound philoſophy, nor the vain pretenſion to it, with 
which the imagination of children is to be clothed ; but as their affec- 
tions and paſſions ariſe, and as they appear in others, they are to be 
diſcovered, and pointed out, ſo that they may gain an habitual vigi- 
lance, in ſuppreſſing the noxious, and in moderating the beſt. To 
ſecure dominion over the latter, and yet to be conftantly employed in 
their gratification, ſeem to be the ſecret of happineſs ; in other words, 
to be innocent and active. He, whoſe conſcience reproaches him not, 
and who is unremittingly engaged in grateful purſuits, muſt, if penury 
or health prevent it not, be a contented man. To make others wiſe, 
or happy, ſhould be the aim of every one who takes a pen into his 
hand. Oh! that it were the lot of mine, to ſcatter only a few ſeeds 
of wiſdom, or of bliſs Man! thy paſſions are thy bane, and the 
bane of others; but be comforted, for it is in thy 6 to make them 
the ſources of pleaſure and delight. ? 

Tux Pass10Ns are the ſprings of virtue, Wy they are in their 
nature and origin good, and intended for the benefit of mankind ; 
but it is the channels into which they diverge, that render them per- 
nicious, and form them alſo into the ſprings of vice. Even Envy, and 
Avarice, the moſt odious of our emotions, are to be traced up to un- 
tainted ſources ; the former, in general, ariſing. from the deſire of 
excellence, and the latter from the wiſh of eſtimation, Secure the 
ſtream where it firſt threatens deviation, teach it to flow within the 
bounds originally preſcribed by nature, it will then run with a clear and 
ſmooth current, and bear along with it both pleaſure and virtue. 

PAs$10N may be defined a movement of the Mind, occaſioned by 
ſame ſtrong impreſſion made upon it, either by external objects 
through the ſenſes, or by the power of Imagination. The cauſe, the 


agency, the Gs are wonderful. A perſon. «xyoying the utmoſt 
2 K 
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tumultuous perturbation. Lou are walking alone in the fields, and 
_ calmly enjoying the ſerenity of; the weather: you have gone paſt a 
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tranquillity, by a ſlight turn of the head, ſhall be throw into the Aue 


ſtyle, and, before you perceive it, are half over a meadow,” where a 
large bull is grazing: your eyes, unexpectedly, meet his, in which 


you diſcover a ſavage fierceneſs : the half wild monſter rounds his 
neck and moves towards you; he bellows, he quickens on you. The 


ſight, by the inexplicable magie of nature, throws your blood into 
quicker circulation; your eyes dilate, your heart palpitates, and your 
limbs tremble—your mind is affected, and put into great commotion— 
the commotion of the mind is paſſion, and the paſſion you now feel is 


Fear. Again, a beloved perſon lies dangerouſly ill: you think of the 


probability of death—your mind is agitated by the thought—this agi- 


tation is alſo the paſſion 'of Fear, but it is the Fear bur in neee by 
imagination ; ; for your friend recovers. 


HavinG premiſed thus much, 9 the Paſſions i in ne, I 
will now proceed to define them; to ſhew | their origin; detect their 
deviations, point out their tendencies ; and, as Ws Title of Ah Paper 


I" treat of them in IG ee | 


IVE i AMBITION: 


Tais paſſion i is the deſire of great aer ; or rather of thoſe hinge 
which tranſcend our preſent ſtate or attainments. It is an eſſential 
quality in man to aſpire ; it marks the ſuperiority of his ſpirit above 
the reſt of animals; and, in no flight degree, indicates his im- 
mortality. Aſpire, my children! but let your ambition be fixed on 
thoſe objects that legalize the paſſion. Whatever tends to the exalta- 
tion of your nature is the legal object of Ambition. Caſt your eyes 
to the ſummits of intellect, 22 virtue ; «ud ſtrain every 1 Br to 
accompliſh the aſcent. N | 11 
Tax paſſion flows regularly, and ety: while it runs towards 
real greatneſs ; it deviates into a turbid ſtream when attracted by 
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imaginary grandeur. How far the deſire of power, of popularity, of 
fame, of wealth, are deviations, can only be known from actions; they 
are not neceſſarily corrupt. The Ambition of Cicero induced him to be 
the ſupport and the father of his country; that of Cæſar impelled him 
to its deſtruction. Perſonal aggrandizement, with no ulterior view to 
the will of God, cannot be the end of a laudable paſſion ; but every 
wiſh to riſe, ſhould be accompanied with the deſire af moral improve- 
ment, and extended utility. The tendency of native Ambition is the 
melioration of the ſoul, which is true greatneſs ; and every ſtep we 
take, we advance nearer to the Father of all grandeur. The tendency 
of falſe Ambition, is the depravation of the ſoul— power is ſought 
for the gratification of vice; and no means are „ however baſe 


or horrid, 


' THE DESIRE or POWER. 


| ts every ſituation of life THE DEsIRE or PowR is viſible. To 
be able to undertake, and, to do well, what is undertaken, is a laud- 
able AMBITION. It is from this paſſion, generally aſſociated with the 
hope of profit, that every man ſtrives to be excellent in his calling. 
But the deſire of power, which has obtained a peculiar title to the 
name of Ambition, is that, which has political greatneſs in view. To 
be a main-prop in ſupporting, and an active inſtrument in conducting 
a State, is an eminence well worthy this paſſion. Without this, ſociety 
would be diſſolved, or left to the random influences of the other 
paſſions. The Stateſman is an honourable character, and ſtands fore- 
moſt among t the benefactors of mankind ; but it is a character which 
| requires, more than any other, the moſt tranſcendent talents accom- 
panied by the greateſt virtues. The military character is connected 
with the State, and the ambition of defending one's country, is equally 
laudable with that of guarding, and regulating its laws. But the 
moment the good of the State ceaſes to be the grand object of the 
paſſion, when perſonal aggrandizement ſuperſedes patriotiſm, and 
military ardour becomes a fever of conqueſts and triumphs, the ſtream 
of Ambition runs foul. Tully, and the Scipios, Ariſtides, and Epa- 
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minondas, were Stateſmen, and Generals; Sylla, Dionyſius ve Syracuſe 
and Alexander of Macedon, were conquerors and tyrants. 

Taz genuine gratification of pre-eminence is the good 4 id. 
Let a man of the moſt extenſive power | exert the whole, or rather all 
he can of it, upon his own individual pleaſures ; in what narrow limits 
will it be confined !—Unloving, and unloved, the ſenſes may be acted 
upon for a while, but the heart can know no joy. On the other hand, 
he who uſes his means in diffuſing happineſs, is ſoon conſcious that 
his enjoyments are unbounded ; and, not woaly where he does good, "oor 
where he fails, he is equally beloved: 677 

THE power, ariſing from wealth, may beds to bes one of the moſt 
rational bleſſings of life; and it is not, therefore, a wonder that it 
ſhould be the univerſal purſuit. It enables a man to improve his own 
faculties, and to diffuſe knowledge, and delight around him. With . 
Riches a man can do almoſt any thing. It is only to be lamented, that 
he can do evil as well as good ; and that in the purfuit of them the 
ſight of their true uſe is too often loſt ; that they are ſpent on vices, 
made the means of parade, oftentation, and luxury ; or hoarded, to 
manifeſt the very impotence of power. 

IT ſeems that inequality of conditions is neceſſary to thoſe modes 
of life now marked out for the human fpecies : at preſent, the very 
word Society implies inequality. It is one of the ends of ſociety to 
ſecure to individuals thoſe advantages, which have been honeſtly ob- 
tained, either by their own labours, or by thoſe of their friends and 
families. But for this, where ſhould men look for any terreſtrial 
happineſs, which is the chief end of affociation ? Theſe advantages 
ſecured, nothing can be clearer than that inequality muſt follow. I put 
this out of the queſtion as being a decided axiom.. I wiſh it were as 
clear an axiom that the inequality was a chief ſource of ſocial happi- 
neſs, which, I think, it ought to be. It depends entirely upon thoſe 


who gain the vantage ground ; for wherever Nature beſtows power, ſhe 
deſtows i it BY ſervice. 2 
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To expel diſeaſe, injuſtice, and impiety, belongs peculiarly to 
_ phyſicians, lawyers, and the miniſters of God—the power is in their 
hands, and in making uſe of it they ſpread comfort and happineſs. 
The grand diſtempers of a State, are poverty, and vice; and, to era- 
dicate theſe, is the peculiar province of the rich. All power proceeds 
from the treaſury of Nature ; and thoſe to whom ſhe'diſpenſes it are the 
miniſters of her will. Reſolve to obey her will, and no man can be too 
ambitious. | ; 1 


THE DESIRE OF FAME. 


THE DESIRE OF FAME is almoſt as general as that of power, and 

is alſo a laudable Au BITION. Men deſire to be known, and to be 
ſpoken of; and as the deſire of being well ſpoken of is an incentive to 
virtue ; this paſſion ſhould not be extinguiſhed, but regulated. Cicero 
aſſures us, that the deſire of Glory is the chief paſſion of the beſt men; 
trabimur omnes laudis fludio, et optimus gmſque maxime gloria ducitur. 
Fame for uſeleſs and trifling qualities is abſurd and ridiculous ; for 
talents, without virtue and piety—odious ; for virtue and piety though” 
unaccompanied with great talents—delightful ; and for talents, virtue, 
and piety united, is the ſummit of human glory. 
_ ALTHoven the deſire of extenſive reputation be a fair paſ- 
fion, it is to be conſidered that its very exiſtence depends upon the 
_ excluſion of far the greater part of mankind ; and that, therefore, the 
genuine incentives to talents, virtue, and piety, are to be fought elſe- 
where than in mortal voices. Out of the terreſtrial ſphere there is, 
perhaps, no ſuch thing as fame. The book of nature contains the 
regiſtry of all things that are paſſing: beyond the limits of this world 
they are ſeen at once, and ſeen for ever; and the ſigh of pity, that 
riſes from the village, is as extenſively perceived, as the blow given 
by Brutus in the Capitol. The little ſtream of Fame runs meandring 
along this globe, but is loft in the ocean of eternal intuition, where 
every heart will appear under its real colours, and the reward of the 
good be love. 
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Aral. 
I judge AvVARICE to be a deviation of the paſſion of Arbe. 
The deſire of power and eſteem lurks at the bottom of the love of 
gold. To no other ſpring is it poſſible to trace this propenſity; as the 
fear of want itſelf muſt ariſe from the deſire of poſſeſſing what we 
dread to loſe. It 1 is, however, unnatural, and diſgraceful | to the mind 
of man. A covetous diſpoſition,” ſays Tully, ** is to be avoided: 
for nothing more ſtrongly marks a narrow ſoul than, to love riches: 
or an honourable and noble one than to deſpiſe money if poor, and to 
uſe it beneficially and liberally if rich. Be cautious too, fays he, 
of coveting even glory, for to deſire any thing too eagerlyis to endanger 
independence, the grand object of every wiſe man's ambition. Did 
we not know it to be a fact, we ſhould hardly be able to credit, that 
there are men, whoſe only enjoyment of money is to hoard it. If, as 
I verily believe it to be in the preſent ſtate of the world, it is the 
intention of Providence, that the rich ſhould be the ſtewards of the poor, 
and are appointed by God to ſoften the rigours of their condition, 
what will the miſer have to ſay for himſelf Vet in ſtamping Avarice 
with the odium due to it, let us be careful not to infringe upon the reſpect 
due to thoſe virtues, which prodigals would fain confound with it. 
CEconomy and frugality are as diſtant from avarice, as beneficence and 
liberality, and indeed may be called the handmaids of the latter. On 
the other ſide, let not the miſer deceive himſelf under their names. 
By the following characteriſticks he ſhall know himſelf, and be 12 
enabled to diſtinguiſh the vicious paſſion from thoſe virtues. . 
Wuor sou and agreeable food, fuel, good cloaths, a convenient 
houſe well furniſhed, lervants'; ; nay farther, horſes and carriages, are 


| * « Pecuniæ dene cupiditas: nihil enim eſt tam anguſti 101, 0 parvi, So 
amare divitias : nihil honeſtius magnificentiuſque quam pecumam. contemnere, ſi non 
habeas ; fi habeas ad beneficentiam liberalitatemque conferre. Cavenda eſt etiam gloriæ 
cupiditas ; eripit enim libertatem, pro qua magnanimis viris omnis debet efſe contentio. 
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all either neceſſaries, or deſirable comforts. 1 think I allow a full 
ſcope to the virtues of œconomy and frugality, when I ſay he is not 
a miſer, who, in order to attain theſe comforts, is ſedulous in the 
amaſſment of money. Nor is he a miſer who, already poſſeſſing theſe, 
ſtill amaſſes, with the view of providing them for his offspring. But 
he is a miſer, who having enough to provide theſe, does not enjoy 
them, but goes on hoarding heap upon heap. He is a miſer, who 
having more than will ſupply theſe, holds the filthy dirt within his 
gripe inſtead of ſcattering it with profuſion. And he is a miſer, who 
out of his permitted œcOomy, contrives not frequently to rob himſelf 
largely, in order to ſolace the woes of beings no otherwiſe related to 
him than as they are the children of God. 
InAvR made uſe. of an expreſſion, at which perhaps the minor 
critics will be ready to bay the impotence of power; but ſurely the 
miſer's power may be faid to be impotent; for the vice of his heart 
deprives him of the power of uſing it. Tam degſt avaro quod habet 
uam quod non habet. . 
Envy. 1 4 

Envy I judge alſo to be a deviation of the W of Ambition. 
Tt is that uneaſy emotion which is felt on the advantages, be they what 
they may, that are in poſſeſſion of others. The genuine nature of 
ambition is to aim at the attainment of excellence, for the ſake of its 
beauty and utility; it becomes ſpurious when it ſtruggles, comparatively, 
through the mere deſire of ſuperiority: and thus we ſee, it is the 
quality of great minds to love, and to praiſe their competitors; while 
ſordid ſpirits hate and defame them. From the eagerneſs for ſuperiority, 
firſt engendered in the ſpirit of Lucifer, ſprang this diabolical depravity 
of-the paſſion. It is a foul and diſgraceful diſorder of the ſoul : let 
it be detected and cruſhed. While we deſire, and purſue real ad van- 
tages, we only obey the voice of Nature; but the moment we are 
irritated at thoſe of another, we. ane no longer to her; we reſign 


ourſelves to Exv v. 
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Envy is a ſhatne-faced monſter, that aſſumes a variety of diſgui ſes, 
and in general paſſes unexamined.;- but may be eafily diſcovered. 

And as for the heart it ſeiſes upon, from that it ſhall not be concealed ; 
however ingenious it may be in deceiving others and itſelf, let it be 
ſenſible of the dominion of Exvy from this unequivocal n 
that it excites uneaſineſs at the advantages of others. 

Tu mind that is ſo ignoble as to become the prey of chis W 
readily yields to its malignant ſuggeſtions. Its aim is to detract and 
to degrade ; and there is no degree of crime to which it will not nn 
from the ſneer of malice to the perpetration of murder. 

To know the baſeneſs of Envy, we have only to. reflect upon. its 
operations. It does not, like moſt of the other paſſions, propoſe to 
itſelf either profit or pleaſure ; but ſolely grieves that others ſhould be 
poſſeſſed of their enjoyment, and exiſts by conſtant depredations on 
virtue, on beauty, and on every ſpecies of happineſs. It is a- ſtriking 
inconſiſtency of this paſſion, that it proclaims in fact what it denies by 
inſinuation and ſlander ; for no one envies an a. and to W is 
to confeſs ſuperiority in the object envied. 

Ir has been remarked that . who have perlanal, and 8 | 
adventitious defects, are envious: ** Becauſe,” ſays. Bacon, he 
that cannot poſſibly mend his own caſe, will do- what he can to impair 
that of others, excepting theſe defects light upon a very brave and 
| heroical nature, that ſhall diſpoſe a man to make them additional 
ſources of honour, by achieving excellence in their deſpite.” _ - 

Ir the remark be juſt, it ſeems to urge in thoſe caſes · a double care 
in providing a proper ſupport for the mind ; for that, like the body, muſt 
have ſomething to ſuſtain it. It will,” ſays the ſame great genius, 
either feed upon its own good, or upon others evil; who wants 
the one will prey upon the other; and who is hopeleſs. of attaining 
to another's virtue, will ſeek the level by depreſſing another's for- 
tune.” From theſe remarks it is evident, that this unnatural purſuit 
of detraction and degradation, this diſeaſe of the ſoul may be pre- 
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vented, or — by ee the mind with a laſting fund of its 
oven virtues, to ſatisfy itſelf. Begin ſoon, my children, to do ſuch 
things as memory may; dwell upon with pleaſure ; obtain early the 
defite df making others happy: eſtabliſn the habit of attending to the 
innocent wiſhes of thoſe with whom you live; and let your words and 
ations be ever ready to 0; promote the good of all! Knowledge, and 
accompliſhments,” entertain and delight; but a conduct that produces 
happineſs to others ig the food that fills the foul, and generates that 
celeſtial health which ander oy: Woes with the ens n 
of ENV. 2-1 I $i 7 | 

An We a blame? 15 a 4 to be ſuffered to ſtrut i in the 
feathers of the peacock, and not a plume to be extracted from his train? 
Detection and cenſure are the weapons of juſt indignation; but unleſs 
the former elearly precede the latter, ĩt may be ſuſpected to ariſe from 
male volence. To a good heart cenſure is ever painful: it belongs 
properly to the underſtanding, and is a part of its duty. It is the office 
of reaſon to diſcriminate between virtue and vice, in all their degrees ; 
and to be juſt in dealing reſpective praiſe and blame: but it ſhould 
be the quality of the heart to open its avenues to praiſe, and carefully 


* 


to queſtion blame before it receives ſo. noxious a gueſt. It ſhould 
endeavour, too, to attach odium upon guilt, which is unchangeable, and 
to be lenierit, as far as can be, where vice is not en, and where 
n it / may give place to virtue. 
SLUGGISH commendation. i is a prominent mark of an envious mind. 
| They: Who praiſe decided merit with a but, an F it were not for, and 
3 Wer. may be rather ſaid obliquely to condemn. than honeſtly to extol. 
As ambition deviates. into falſe conceptions of what, is great, envy 
e the imaginary train. There is no ideal object of petty am- 
bition on Which it does not work, equipage, furniture, dreſs, table; 
nay even defects, if they. be. faſhionable, the) diminutive ſhoe of a 
belle, or the ſlender calves of a beau. 
 Ca1LDREN are not early ſubject to envy. The firſt perceptions. 
2 L 


e 
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not till it begins to diſtinguiſn obfeRs; Its firſt eie procetd 
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of an inte de peeviſhneſs or eomplacuney. nt 4e aboording to the 
treatment it receives Both theſe tions Are natural; but it is not 
for ſome tire after ity birth that uf infant ean Be fuck to feel them, 
from 
urplesfant ſenfations, felt by its crpGfeaf organs; les Hirt frndtes are 


at the breaſt, and ate the effects of theſe that are pleaſunt. When; 


from repeated obfer vation, it has become accfurfnred wich the perfor 
che fetters it tr ſWiddlinng cloaths, ad the 'perforr' who nowviſhes 
it with milk, it begins to he angry or te ai ces KHE 
TuxsE, if we except curioſity, are the only paſſions of infamcy. 
After ſome tinte jeaioufy may be excited in an infunt: If anther 
innfurt be put to ſhare its is: before it hes 'betorrie- acquainted: Wirft 
the contiteriance of the mother, it is Hot fenleus, bur aftersrurdez d 
would probably be ſo, not froth hature, for nifty are not fo, but froth 
the conduct of thoſe àbeut ther. If the ſecond” infant he placed at 
the breaſt of any woman deſide the rriether, it Weuld give nb pain to 
the'other, even thought it were hmgry ; # prof of the abſenoe of envy, 
Childrett de not degin to be envious Hl they are praiſed und rewarded 
for excelling others, and are treated contemptuouſſy and puniſhed 
for being excelled. We may fay what we wilt in favour of emula- 
hoe it is tlie foſter-morher of envy; and it is greatly to be wiſhed 
that yotith cotid be inſpired with” the defire” of! excellence rather 
than of ſuperiority. For I carmot bring my mind to believe that ambi- 
tion is fo odious a thing as ĩt has been repreſented, though under drilffant 
colours, by Mr. Burke; who F think,/ Ras toe haſeily aſcribed to the 
Deity, the platiting in mtr the dove of cbmparatI Ve execclletice®; That 
it does exiſt in man, and very generally, there is ne denying, tough. 
I cannot but think” * 1 deviatiot, and that the love of poſitive ex- 
celletice is a muckr füperzor prfſion, "Which, added to the imirative 
faculty, is a mean of "RIG" the oy er nr of: —_ . 
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race, more worthy of the Supreme Being. I do not believe that the 
ſolution of a ſingle problem of Euclid was the reſult of this vain 
ambition; or that Sin I ſaac Newton's. diſcovarias ſprung: from a deſire 
of his eeelling Leibnitz or Des Cartes. Did emulation excite us to 
love as well as to admire the perſon; and to wiſli to attain his excel- 
lencies, yet love him for ſurpaſſing us, there would he nothing different 
in it from. the love of poſitide excellente; but when it excites com- 
Petition only - to produce in man the ſatisfaction of excelling his 
fellows; and to give /a ſort of ſwelling and triumph to his mind, I 
think jt, even though it does not proceed to the length of envy, a 
deviation of pure-ambition, and am willing to hope that the attain- 
ment of excellence, pantioulady in ſublimer objects, more naturally 
artes from the love of excellence itſelf; for I will be bold to fay, that 
it is more I to the great and adorable ſource of 
all excellenceF.- + 

Cui ſeldom envy one ü e enjoyments, and never 
oy they have been taught by example. The boy who breaks the moſt 
tops, wins the moſt marbles, has the moſt pocket- money, or largeſt 
ealee, is not envied. if he tyrannize or vaunt, be is hated or deſpiſed. 
But children are taught at home to compare the ſituation of their 
parents with that of che parents of their companions; to affix imaginary 
value to things, and (0 hate all ſuperiority. Envy is thus ſown. 
I's a :paſtion from which the human heart might be more generally 
exempted, if eure were taken to inform children of its nature, and to 
inculcate early, that the happineſs of others is a genuine ſource of 
delight, enen en WN and. terminates in 
—_— 
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vil: jel} ov n , qo 10. ene od: to idiom SIGIR Et 
ID Sit to Ain ate A NG ER. igen 6 0 obi 
cc from ſomething 
that offends usi»«[This: paſſion affects in various. manners and degree. 
Like every other paſſion, its nnn is only 
in its deviations that it becomes vicious. 
- "SENECA; who, upon this ſubject is to be carefully ſtudied.ſays, that 
anger propoſes revenge, or puniſhment. Butꝭ as I take it in its moſt 
ſimple ſignification, to be that ſtate of the mind when it is affected by 
an offending REI I conceive the diſpoſition to revenge or puniſh- 
ment, is only to be imputed to it in ſome of its varieties. It is not 
unuſual to be angry-with a perſon, whom, far from intending to puniſh, 
or to injure, in any degree, we would guard from the ſlighteſt pain. 
IT is an involuntary emotion, indicating diſapprobation; and it; is 
fo I underſtand, that we may be angry without fin. As an uneaſy 
emotion, it might be the boaſt of the old -phileſophy;; to ſubdue it 
entirely; but I doubt Whether it would be true wiſdom. for, As its 
tendency is to prevent future offence, the manifeſtation of it may, by 
deterring provocations, correct the faults of others In one point of 
view, anger appears amiable, when it is provoked. by any act tending 
to the injury of virtue. Whoe vera without comparative exultation, 6 
ſincerely angry at vice, gives a proof of. goodneſs, and his anger will 
be mingled with a degree of ſcorn, which in ſome meaſure, by degrading 
the object, relieves the pain of the emotion. This ſpecies of anger 
is termed INDION ATI... act att a he le 
| WHAT a beautiful ſubject W does this pure emanation 
of the paſſion afford! ** Begone,” ſaid Olivia to her pretended-loyer, 
on diſcovering the impurity of his views, ** you ſhall ſee me no more. 
I am grateful to nature for having guarded: my heart againſt the villain 
I was to deſpiſe.” Throw this emotion into a lovely face and a 
graceful form; contraſt it with the confuſion of the ſeducer ; finiſh your 
work with a maſterly hand, and you may place your picture beſide the 
moſt intereſting pieces of the art. Ry 
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80 far this paſſion-proves--at once the teſtimony and the guard of 
virtue, and appears to have been implanted in us for thoſe purpoſes. 
It is both uſeful and beautiful; and therefore, the eradication of it, 
_ not, by any means, be included in the ſyſtem. of ethics. 
Hzxe-acaution naturally occurs, not to give way readily to anger 
Fe, any one, on the repreſentation of others, with the purity of 
whoſe teſtimony we are not thoroughly ſatisfied. © The hope of exciting 
indignation, and thereby of vilifying character, is the food of ſlander; 
that monſter, engendered at the bottom of the fouleſt currents of a 
deviated and a vicious paſſion. The tongue that traduces, and the 
heart that eaſily yields its anger to an uncertain tale, are inſtruments 
that are made * of eee which retard her a in. the 
progreſs to heaven. a 
I nave nanfticnzed- anger as ls eee of e or 
attended with ſcorn; but not as accompanied with REsENTMENT : 
which I judge to be, not a ſimple manifeſtation of anger, but an active 
propenſity to put the offender to confuſion, for individual gratification: p 
and here the paſſion begins to deviate. I ſhould be ſorry to think, that 
the pleaſure of puniſhment was natural to the mind, howeyer common 
it may be found. The ſovereign contempt of the Stoicks, or rather, the 
mild forbearance of Chriſtianity. for Stoiciſm is apathy,—ſeems more 
congenial to the nature of our race. Puniſhment cannot be the gratifi- 
cation of a noble mind; it is ſimply a duty, and a very painful one. 
It may be a duty to ourſelves, to our family, to our friends, or to 
ſociety ; but if any one find a pleaſure in it, let him ſuſpect his ſpirit 
to have ſ er from its r erer 11 to vs, now moſt Aren and 
| depraved. ee ee 
Tux clown, whoſe quartels are decided by bis fiſts or his cudgel, is 
impelled by à brutal inſtinct; and the courtier, who uſes his piſtol or 
| his” ſword,” ſacrifices to a point of honour, The former would be 
. aſhamed but to think of way-laying his adverſary, and the latter politely 
requeſts him to take the firſt ſnot. Theſe reſentments ariſe, in a great 
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meaſure, from the laws of | ſelf-preſervation, - and} are commonly 
: unpremeditated : but it is the part of man to regulatehis/finer inſtincts, 
and wholly ſubdue-the coarſer ones. His reſentments are rational, 
_ juſt, and perhaps indifpenſable,- when they tend to the future pro- 
vention of - crimes, of injuries, and of inſults; but are coarſe inftinits 
when flowing from the precipitation of the blood. As for the impulſe 
which inſtigates men to drew theit ſwords in fingle combat, it appears 
to me, that nineteen duels in twenty are forght, chiefly in order to 
_ fupport the reputation of perſonal courage, which is neceſſary to the 
character of a gentleman, and that this eſſect may be traced: more 
frequently to pride than to anger. Thus adamantine law of honour has 
withftood all the attacks of reaſon and of religion; and 1o hotrid is 
the ſtain of cowardice, that man wy run w_ TRAN chan * 
its attenddnt infam y. 

Bur Reſentment, ſo ſar as it leads nds to 8 . 
can be obtained by moral means, is natural ; and thence ariſes pl eaſure, 
but not from the punimment of the offender 3 Cor, ' when a good man 
ſays he üs ylad to hear that a villain ds been puniſhed, the gladneſs 
he expreſſes, does not .confiſt in the thaught af che pain the willein 
has ſuffered, ea RN ee AI "_ RA roms 
or dhe benefit that has accrued ao ſociety. 

WI cannot, however, ne 
that it is a mixture of pride, it am an eſſemtial ꝓart hs arg 
deviation of ENEMA * corner e ee 


2 | REVENGE. 

| REveNGE is that degree of anger that be: at 7 heart, 7 
breeds malignity and vengeance. It retums injury far injury—it goes 
farther, it ſets no bound to its vengeance, and like miſplaced ambition. 
refuſes no mean that offers to gratify * Is Revenge a natural 
paſſion? If fo, it is nat. a deviation. * . aim in ape 
eee 
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CONCEIVE it to be 4 maxim, that our judgment concerning the 
nature of any thing, is to be formed from its perfect ſtate. Muſick is 
the perfect harmony of ſound t an apple is the perfect fruit of a certain 
tree now though muſick and apples may be bad, yet if we do not 
— them as they are good, we ſhall form a wrong notion of their 
Nor does the preponderance of quantity fignify : a ſingle juſt 
— tobe the nature of muſick, and one good apple 
is proof that the tree would: naturally bear others, were it not from 
Joe extrinſic eauſe. By the fame rule we are to formi our judgment of 
the Heart. If we meet with revengeful men in the world, we, alſo, 
meet with men endowed with a forgiving benevolence, and we 
have only to eſtabliſh which is the more lovely in the fight of God; 
that which is lovely muſt be the perfection, and the other muſt be dege- 
neracy. The inference is, that revenge is not natural to the breaſt of 
matt, but a degeneracy ariſing from thoſe myſterious extrinſick cauſes 
which Have given birth to other evils that have invaded the earth. 
"How2ver' myſterious the cauſe, it is evident that human nature 
rivets a hurt; for as difeaſe cannot be the natural ſtate of the 
body, vice cannot be that of the mind; and we may lay it down as a 
rule that whatever is not lovely, is not in its origin natural ; for virtue 
may be called the health of the ſoul. Of the nature of incorporeal 
ſpirits we can ſay little, excepting from analogy ; but if there are beings 
that can deliberately return evil for good, there muſt be fuch ſpirits as 
Devils i if there ade beings that return good for evil there muſt be Angels. 
The nature of man, as we have ſeen in the article of ambition, is to 
aſpire i every return of evil finks him towards the diabolical ſtandard ; 
every act of guod exalts him; and in proportion as he is ſuperior to 
the deſire of retaliation, he approaches the original purity of his nature. 

Tuxxx is an action related of the unfortunate Savage, the ſon of 
the cruel Lady Macclesfield, which does. honour to the world, and 
ſets the principle of forbearance in a ſtrong light. He had been 
brought to a trial, on the iſſue of which his lik depended. A woman, 
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who had been preſent at the tranſaction for whieh he was tried, and 
who was ſuſpected to be fuborned by his unnatural mother, was pro- 
duced as an evidence, and ſwore roundly againſt him; the Jury gave 
a verdi& of guilty, but the prerogative of the Crown was/exerted,. 
and Savage was ſaved,” Sometime afterwards. he accidentally; found 
this woman in the deepeſt diſtreſs ;| and afforded her the immediate 
relief ſhe wanted, by giving her the half of the only guinea. he had in 
the world, accompanied with à very gentle rebuke for her conduct 
towards him. Compare this with the proſeribing ſpirit of the Trium- 
viri, on the overturn of the nn. eee, and your ſenſa- 
tions will decide upon i It. k 901 es nor ri a 

ARE we, then, y Gy „Aubell to ieder and to inſults, aa 

to ſuffer villainy and arrogance to triumph? By no means. Our 
very peace frequently depends upon ſhowing that We will reſiſt: but 
SrIRIr differs widely from Revenge. Some offences deſerve only 
our ſcorn; while to prevent the conſequences of others, it is our duty 
to bring the offender to puniſhment but puniſhment properly under- 
ſtood is the reſult of juſtice not of vengeance. It is the province of 
Sp1krIT to ſecure dignity to virtue by genuine anger, by animated reſiſt · 
ance, and reproof;? not to e a e n W * d 
* . * filed ods bells 
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| Ws "RAGE," XS To I} SRP nie yr I} 

- Wagk1 is the extremes of the paſſion, breaking” bomultuouſiy over 

its bounds. It is both diſgraceful and dangerous. It overwhelms the 

faculties, and impels to the commiſſion of abſurdities and horrors. 

Alexander ſtabbing Clitus for not flattering him, is a full e 
In its exceſſes i it WE apron to madneſs, and i is termed Foxy. 
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 FRETFULNESS. 

hates: LNESS is a frequent tendency to a Night degree of anger, 
on trivial occaſions. . Peeviſhneſs and Petulance are ſynonimous to it. 
This diſpoſition, if not criminal, is extremely” unamiable, As It tends 
to interrupt the pleaſures of our ww 010 
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——— an, habitual e : to be angry or diſpleaſed, 
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on all ocrcaſions. It is leſs ae chan its brother es. which 
l growl a little more. 

1 | HASTINESS, AND SULLENNESS. | 
92 Manas are two other deviations of this paſſion, the ber of 
each other;  HasTINEss and SULLENNEsS. HAsTrIxESS is quick 
anger, riſes ſoon, and is ſoon diſpelled; and ſo far it has the advantage 
over the other irregularities of anger: but it is nevertheleſs dangerous, 

and leads to miſtakes that are attended with ſhame. + SULLENNEss is 

an obſtinate prolongation of petty anger it preys upon * heart of ** 
| angry: NO and-is yu hr ki ea ne 
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* AN PATHV. on AVERSION. 


FRO or AvERSION, i is an emotion produced dy a at 


g FEM: inſurmountable 1 repugnance to ſome. things. It is the reverſe of 
_ SymyeaTay, which is that affection of the mind, by which we are 


intereſted in objects from ſome natural fimilarity. We may conjecture 
that prior to the introduction of evil, the ſenſation of averſion was 
univerſally unknown: but no ſooner was there an idea or perception 
to which the term offenſive could be applied, than it became natural. 

We feel a natural repugpance to pain, to feetid.ſmells, to nauſeous drugs, 
to harſh and diſcordant ſounds, to horrid objects. and good minds feel 
vo leſs repugnance to vice. Thus far the paſſion runs pure, and keeps 

its bounds. But, as it is provoked by what is diſſimilar, it follows, alas 
that corrupt hearts will have antipathies to what is good: as there are 
ſome diſeaſes of the body, in which the one viands an loath- 
5 nd and the appatne c craves only traſh. 


f Ph reren, 5 

If With 8 Herbe is cloſely . EY can hardly. b be 

ſaid: to branch from it, while 1 the organs of corporeal 
2 
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ſenſation, or by the proper objects of intellectual deteſtation „ the 
fixed hatred' we feel to pain on the one hand, and to wickedneſs on the 


other, are well founded and natural antipathies; but at the point Where 
HATRED joins MA LEVOLENCE a deviation . and boundleſs 


devaſtation enſues. e ctwn, | 

As we are aware of the ne of Habit, and ins that the 
ſtrongeſt Reaſon is geherally. worſted by thoſe ſturdy tyrants ; it is the 
indiſpenſable duty of the guardians. of : young:minds,':to: fortify them 
with ſuch as enliſt on the ſide of: Nature; and; th plant the weightieſt 
artillery they: are maſters of. againſt all thoſe that are her enemies. In 
the preſent ſtate of things, the true objects of Hatred and of Love may, 
as children grow up, be eaſily miſconceived, and habitual antipathies 


| be miſtaken for natural repugnances. Mr. Pennant, in his Zoology, 
has given a curious hiſtory of a toad, to ſhow that the prejudice which. 


cuſtom has excited againſt that inoffenſive animal; is ill-founded : and 
I think it will appear that ſuch diſlikes are uſually bequeathed, as the 
defects of the perſon are not-uncommonly: tranſmitted, from fire to 
ſon. Of the tribe of habitual antipathies, L ſhall only obſerve that 
they are themſelves the objects of a juſt odium; and particularly 
after that period of life, when we are ane have placed A 
under: the: dominion of reaſon. on id : aro 

' HaTRED; when it deviates Ger ahi 1 depignance 58 6 
| 2nd; is directed towards perſons inſtead of things, is generally 'accom- 
panied with ill will, and is a deplorable paſſion. If Love be the: moſt 
delightful; emotion, What muſt! HA rTRED be, which is its reverſe ? 
I admit- the difficulty of attaining the celeſtial perfection of. loving an 
enemy z but ſo painful is MaLEvoLENCE, that the wonder is, how 
any well. diſpoſed mind can give it room. We may be diſpleaſed, angry, 
and fometimes bound to reſent : hut from the malignity of HA TRD 
the boſom of man muſt be free, or he muſt be miſerable. 'Yet, how 
many are ſlaves to. this paſſion ! And what trifles become cauſes of the 
moſt inveterate animoſities I. generally invades the breaſt that is 


already the prey at or . w_ ſad to n!, thoſe who eul- 

tivate: virtues and: n are feen doomed- to be: its objects, Let 
— be di mayed ; let him — to be beloved, 
let him covet only the love of amiable minds, and if he find but one 
ſincere and affectionate friend, let him bleſs God for his ſhare. and 
patiently ſubmit to the averſion of. ſordid ſpirits. 

-Rancovk is a fixt malignant 3 of W and Sei r E is the 
miſchievous hatred a paltry mind. | 


* 
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MISANTHROPT.. 


; "Mis anTrROPY is a | hatred of the Human Race generally. That 
man ſhould be man-hater is ſurely unnatural ; yet the Miſanthropiſt 
has ſomething: to ſay for himſelf, He is uſually a diſappointed Phi- 
loſopher ; one, who has ſet out in ſearch of 0, virtues, but has 
unfortunately ſtumbled over crimes and vices. race of hardened 
criminals, of beings. ſelfiſh and inſenſible, muſt be odious ; ſuch has he 
found thoſe with whom he has mixed; ſuch has he read of in the 
hiſtory of his ſpecies; ſuch he judges the whole maſs of mortals, and 
deteſts them. His own frailties have been magnified, and his virtues 
have been difregarded ; while gold, almighty gold, is : ſet upon the 
altar, and every man bends his knee to the maſſy God. | 

TEIs is the ſpecious ground of the miſanthropiſt ; "TOR which 1 
think it is not difficult to diſlodge him, and to drive him to his citadel 
of PRIDE or of Exvy. The envious are confiſtently miſanthropiſts, 
for it is their nature to'deteſt every ſuperiour. The proud, even where 
their pride is of the pureſt kind, ariſing from the conſciouſneſs of 
virtue and of talents, are apt to expect a deference from all mankind : 
but as all mankind are in purſuit of their own happineſs, it is poſſible 
for many in the hurry and buſtle of the purſuit, to forget to include in 
their attention ſome who deſerve it. The proud man, who places his 
bliſs on the reſpect of the world, will hate them for their neglect; 
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knocks che genuine philoſopher, who tine” wants: up his Erbes 
within himſelf; expects no homage, and ſees not the faults of mankind 
with hatred, but with concern. He mingles with men for their ſake 
more than for his own; and ten to one he finds among them, or makes: 
ſome amiable countenances and ſympathetic hearts, to feaſt and rejoite 
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CorrosrTY is one of the paſſions with which Nature ſpurs on man- 


kind in the road of knowledge. It is che deſire of being informed its 


object is novelty. It is a principle which very early | Aifcover itſelf 


in the infant mind, and i in that ſtate cannot. be too diligently watched, 
or; too cautiouſly. directed. 80 Although in an advanced ſtate of Hoy 
underſtanding, innocence and ignorance are very different qualities ;. 


the early progreſs of the intellect, the latter may often protect the 


former. This paſſion is of a craving nature, and will, if poſſible, be 
ſatisfied: if it find not wholeſome food, it will feed upon traſh; and 


therefore to ſupply it properly, is one of the ſecrets of education, by 


which an able and GAL La tutor expodiers bY: LIK. in 9. * 
ment of his pupil. | 
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Yorus Cunzosrmy y! is a deplorable imbecility of the „ You 


mall ſee goſſips thruſting their noſes into every filthy corner, to fee 


what i is lying there, merely for the pleaſure of eren the 29 SI 
diſcovery to a neighbour goſſip. : 


Bur filthy and contemptible as is Futile Ciniolity, it is e. 
itſelf when compared to Dis nonoURABLE CURIOSITY. , Obtaining 


| information by unwarrantable and baſe means, prying into ſecrets, 


liſtening i in private, opening letters or peeping into them, and attempt - 


ing to corrupt and ſift thoſe in whom confidence has deen Placed, 
are ſtrong ps s of a degraded nature. 
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Anton 1 mO_— E tha moot etc ür , 2ooiftgey 
nba ee nete fxide cont FEA en . 
We have . what Fx An is e: and it may fas auen. 
a painful emotion impreſſed upon the mind by the perception, or 
conception, of any kind of danger. This is a paſſion that pervades 
animated nature, and, as it reſpects perſonal-ſafety, is inſtinctive; being 
one of the guards of ſelf - preſervation. I believe that the moſt cou- 
rageous and furious monſters are ſuſceptible of it, if taken unawares; 
but in men, there are many inſtances of a conſtitutional intrepidity, that 
has ſet it at defiance.” When a ball burſt through the ceiling of an 
apartment, where Charles the XIIth was dictating to his ſecretary, the 
latter involuntarily laid down his pen: the king, unmoved, aſked. what 
he meant, and ordering him to reſume it, continued coolly to, dictate. 
Ido not apprehend that Charles's courage was that amiable valour, 
which is conſiſtent with the finer feelings of the heart, but rather a 
wonderful inſenſibility that excites admiration, unmixed with either 
eſteem or affection. He was the 00 
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A 5 7 Unconquer'd lord of plealure and of pain.” | 
| Tua r noble preſence of mind which is attained by furveying danger 
on every ſide, and preparing to oppoſe it, is the reſult of habit rather 
than the gift of nature, and. diſtinguiſhes, the hero. from the madman. 
The king of Sweden would have taken a bull by the horns, and been 
gored to death, ſooner than have thought of caſting.his cloke over them, 
to blind the animal and ſecure his retreat. This is evidently. a paſſion 
as natural to the human race as to all other creatures, and he who does 
not obey its dictates, to ſecure his perſonal ſafety, . when he may do ſo. 
without prejudice to his virtues, acts not as he ought to do. 

FEAR is not COWARDICE,. but CowARDICE i is vitiated Fear. The 
n that I fay i is natural, is not the tamidity of a.hare, but the alarm 
of a lion, —it is the inſtinct that warns him of danger. To avoid 


Auanger ignobly is not the characteriſtit of man. He is not a, timid 


animal, and all the fear he knows is readily eee by his finer 
* Page 246. 
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_ paſſions, and his virtues. Friendſhip, love, gratitude, pity, Fen 
patriotiſm, are beams that diſpel the terrors which envelope pain and 
1 and danger then Get ſunſhine of his (exiſtence; * 

Bor perſonal ſafety is, perhaps, the narroweſt province in which 

Pe dominion of this paſſion is exerted. - There are a thouſand real 

goods, and ten thouſand imaginary ones, which in deſiring to obtain; 

we dread to loſe. And there is a multitude of evils, the anticipation 
of which creates the agitations of fear. Theſe anxieties reſpecting 
uncertain events are ſome of the chief ſources of miſery; and it is the 
part of wiſdom to ſubdue or regulate them. Such as tend to awaken 
foreſight, and to inſtil prudence, are by no means to be repreſſed;' but 
rather reduced as nearly as poſſible to calm meditation; while the Per- 
turbation that ariſes from idle and ill; founded apprehenfions; about 

events not eſſentially concerned in the real intereſts of 1 2 9 

be 1 — as mn the boſom of a rational creature. ie 
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TERROR, 
TzzROR is exceſs of fear: and it is alſo the term given to the 0e 
when thrown upon the mind IF. the agency of SYMPATHY, to | which 


I refer it. 2 : 


t - 


HORROR.” Wa bolded ALS, 2H SIT 9 
HokRox is Sire when TERROR is Sbempeed with deteſtation. 

The action of Virginius, in ſtabbing his daughter, produces terror. it 
was an act of exalted virtue: the action of Alexander, in ſtabbing | 
Clytus, produces horror, it was a deteſtable action. The mie of | 
Duncan is doubly horrible; for it was perpetrated by bim 

„Who 'gainſt his murderer ſhould have ſhut the : door, - d 0 

Not borne the knife him fel. eie li, 

Whatever is againſt nature WiN horror ; becauſe, to / natural al being 
it muſt be GLENN: 1 e e BOL 
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Aws is Almoſt the DT of kent n a 8 8 accom- 
panied with, or rather proceeding from, Reverence. What notions of 
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terror accompany the contemplation of unlimited power! When we 
lift ourſelves above, and conſider the world on which we tread as a 
great ball, twirled through ſpace at the rate of near 70,000 miles an 
hour, how terrible does it appear to the imagination, and how inſup- 
portable would it be to the ſenſes; were they not adapted to the confines 
of the atmoſphere! The terror ſo produced is changed into Awe, 
when with unlimitted power we combine the thought of unlimited 
goodnefs. We know that the power of God could unhinge and 
anmihilate the fyſtem: we know, alſo, that his goodneſs is the ſource of 
felicity ; and whether felicity be ultimately effected by a continuation 
of © this globe, or by its deſtruction, the mind | reſts in ſecurity on 
Omnipotence, in which it cannot be deceived. Its apprehenſions are 
mingled with n and with 2 3 and terror 1s. * in love 
and in a.! . is 1 
A DEGREE” 5 awe is juſtiy inſpired: 150 herd eminent Wes virtuous. 
characters. But the ſenſation and uneaſineſs which is felt by ſome 
minds, in the company of men diſtinguiſhed for birth or wealth, is not 
Aw E, though often termed ſo; for it may poſſibly be mingled with 
contempt or indignation; neither of which can be blended with the 
| deference of reſpect. It is rather the ſecret anguiſh of pride. 
Tux reverence attached to places devoted to worſhip, and eſpecially 
when aided. by the ſublimity of magnitude, and. the ſolemnity of the 
appropriate architecture, will alſo excite this emotion. We naturally 
have a reſpect and affection for whatever. belongs to, or is connected 
with, one we love or revere: if ſo, the reſpect for places of worſhip 
ſhould be univerſal, and the violation of them be held a breach of the 
law of Nature. Perhaps I ſhould have ſaid of Religion; but as I allude- 
only to human nature, I think the phraſe juſtified ;. for were I to 
define | man, I ſhould certainly not omit his e propenſity i im 


my definition. 22 
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the paſſion which neither honour, virtue, nor religion, can ſtem. ' No 
man is contemptible for ſhunning danger; but to ſeek perſonal ſafety 
at the expence of any noble mark of nature; to be ſo frozen to life, 
or to eaſe, that the beams of the better paſſions cannot warm the blood 
into that genial flow of courage, which is given to man for the pro- 
tection of his| juſt» happineſs, both individual and ſocial, and for the 

| . renn 2 3 is indeed a "vile; and arp er ne, 
of Fear. — E Far | 
10 — ICE includes not "OR 4 0 A hin the wii. 
ſion of any diſadvantage whatever, which it ſcruples not to avoid, 
by means vicious or diſhonourable. I would not be underſtood to 
allude particularly to duelling, which I have already ſlightiy men- 
tioned : the avoiding of a duel may, or may not, be Cowardice, according 
to the circumſtances attending it; and it may be even bravery ; but 
Cowardice is generally the want of that . er true 3 
virtue, or religion, ſhould inſpire. 394 bemws 


- 
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TIMIDITY. 


Timipity is a a diſpoſition to be eaſily tile or - Kidda but 
it has no affinity to Cowardice, for it is not inconſiſtent: with, honour 
and virtue; nay, it is ſometimes amiable; as in the fair ſex, when not 
carried to an abſurdity ; but it cannot * laudable i in men. as it is a 
want of nne! | N 


— 


nen eee. 
Tais panacea 'o the ſoul, i uc tha 86 lively, is the moſt flatter- 
ing emotion of the mind. It is raiſed by contemplating the probability 


of attaining a deſired good: the probability, however, being ſuch as 
to leave the event in ſome ſuſpence; for the nearer we approach to 
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certainty, * nearer is the deſtruction of Hope: when we no longer 
doubt, we no longer hope. '/ + 

Hor hay been long e in poſſeſſion af the beſt anchor 
for che voyage of lifes. and on a ſea ſo ſpread with ſhoals, where tao 
che weather often proves too boiſterous for the pilot, it is happy tor 
us that ſhe is ever ready to caſt her anchor, and to keep: us from total 
wreek till gentler pales ſueceed to waſt us to the ſhore of bliſs, to which 
we ſhape our courſe. 80 far, Hope is friendly, is rational; and we 
may with-confidenee engage het in our ſervice. He that hopes wiſely 
will ſeldom have his expectations baulked ; or if baulked, the diſ- 
appointment itſelf will prove the foundation a Rill nn. | 

CHIMERICAL HOPE. 

Caxmenrrcat Horz, however; ſhould be wut brought 20 ſub- 
jection, and the mind taught to reje all thoſe viſionary ſchemes of 
imaginary joys and advantages, with which the brain of inexperienced 
youth is too apt to be infeſted; Much grief, error, and difappoint- 
ment would be prevented, if care were taken in youth to regulate the 
imaginatiom; which, employed properly, is a valuable and delightful 
faculty; but miſemployed, leads to Os 40 horrogs, and to 
madneſs. _ 

Pe nature af life; its extent, its enjoy ments, ſhould tbe clearly 
diſplayed. / | What ought to be hopad, what may reaſonably be hoped, 
and what it Would he folly 0 hope, form ſome of the moſt 1larians 
patent and guardian, to impnefs them |canly on thoſe: mind that are 
committed to their care. He who is left to purſue threugh 1ife ibopes 
that are not likely to be realized, ill travel from ſtage to ſtage of 
miſery, and .conebude This' journey in deſpair; whenxens he who hopes 
rationally prepates for diſappaintment, and extends we. ſs ne 
| OP _— of eee ee 
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JOY, 4 tor wal on Sr ane. 
_ isJov is: ele ben deppen mene l kalen delight- . 
ful, and when exeited by proper events, an amiable paſſion. It is in 
ſome degree diſguſtful to obſervers hen riſing from trivial and low 
cauſes, or when it appears immoderate : for in the former inſtance, it 
is the mark of weakneſs; and in the latter, it borders upon nx LTATION. 
Till the underſtanding, however, bas had time to ripen, it is otherwiſe; 
for it is never diſguſting in children. When joy is the effect of the 
happineſs of others, it is the moſt amiable of the Paſſions. It is the 
reverſe of Envy; and as that has been called eee this * be 
— a celeſtial ee Kn Art 


1 
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f eur act f od dead eee eee eee 

„ ee a” wild. even Joy, not called both on * 
eee en but proceeding from a ſmooth tenour of life, and 
from a mind that is not a ſlave to any of its paſſions. Its chief foes 
are vice and misfortune: there cannot be any kind of true joy, where 
there is vice; and where there is virtue, even ee. . be * 
with a degree of cheerful patien see. 

MIRTH. X ton ines 

(fan is a talkative kind of joy, ks attended with Jamal, 
40 is the natural reſult of man's ſociable diſpoſition. If it flow from 
genuine ſpirits, from true wit, or comic humour, it is a deſirable 
emotion; but FALSE SIRAIrsõ fictitiouſſy procured, the noiſe of infec- 
tive laughter, and the turbulent merriment of . are ee ill _ 
to eee ng 63 1196, en i 9165 1:97 
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aaa ſhould be a deviation of this « Taten, ach 8 very 
yes one, beſpeaks the ſad depth of depravity to which the human 
ſoul may ſmk. All malignant pleaſure, all malevolent delight, if 
pleaſure and delight they can be, diverge ſo abruptly and ſo oppoſitely 
to the pure ſource of joy, that we can ſcarcely be led to trace them 
thither. I am inclined to think that we confound terms in giving 


complacent phraſes / to aden produced by horrors, and to believe 
it impoſſible that the gratification enjoyed by vicious ſpirits has the 
ſlighteſt claim to the diſtin&tion of - happineſs. Who, for example, 
can allow the name of pleaſure to be affociated with cruelty, or grant 
to the heart of a tyrant the poſſeſſion of delight? Such, however, is 
the ſtate of language, that very different perceptions and ſenſations 
receive the fame appellations ; and he who triumphs at the torture of 
a fellow-creature has a lexicophanic title to a word, fit only for the 
philanthropic boſom of a Howard. 

TERRE is a ſtimulus attending all the bad Paſſions, aw os why 
ariſing 1 pretend not now to enquire, which, for want of another word, | 
perhaps for want of an appropriate idea, we call the pleaſure of each. 
But he who reflects, cannot fail to obſerve, that there is no analogy 
whateverbetween the ſtimulus of a villain, and the bliſs of a noble heart. 
Many of the common atnuſements of life appear to be attended 
with this depravity, though, in truth, it is otherwiſe. Hunting, ſhooting, 

and fiſhing, to a nervous habit of body, and to a ſcrupulous delicacy 
of mind, ſeem to be cruel ſports. The weakneſs and diſproportion of ' 
the animals purſued, the ſpilling of their blood, the agonies of death, 
and the deprivation of life, take the ſhape of horrors to a tender heart; 
but when reflection aſſures us that they are proper food, . when obſer- 
vation has ſhown the means of obtaining them to be curious, and 
habit has rendered it agreeable ; when we find the exerciſe conducive 
to health, and are conſcious that we are not offending the Creator, the 
idea of cruelty vaniſhes; and we find - theſe diverſions conſonant to 
reaſon as well as pleaſing to our ſenſations. I argue generally, however, 
and by no means intend” to caſt an imputation on the ſcrupulous and 
tender heart, which, on the contrary, Lown I prefer, admire, and love. 

ALL infliction! of unneceſſary pain for + gratification ; the ſtimulus. 
of ſlander, of envy, and of every vitiated paſſion, are the moſt lament- 
ahle of all deviations; and we can ſcarcely trace hom: to the clear, 
and exquiſite fountain of joy. This obſcurity, however. is Ong ta 
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the why nature of Love, Has 
already been defined, to be, oy That noble, | genial, and warm "affec- 
tion ol mind excited by amiable objetts ; ; that, While! it exalts the ſoul, 
communicates inexpreſlible deli ght to every. part of the human 
frame.” Having there particularly treated of the] paſſion as it exiſts 
between the ſexes, I ſhall here confine myſelf to 4 out ſuch 
hints for conſideration, as relate to the ober branches of this divine 
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SE LF-LOVE, is defined by Rochefoucault, to be the Jove f ſelf, and 
of every thing for its ſake; but ** nullive atldiftus furare in verba 
nagiſri. I hall take leave to define it, the lone of Telf for the 
pleafures which it is in the power of confeiotifhefs to beſtow. It has 
been generally underſtood, 155 the opitions df that celebrated author, on 
this ſubject, have fixed an odium upon the nature of man. It is no 
wonder that Swift, and others, who take pleaſure in conitemplatin g the 
deformities and nauſea of the world, mould Join in receiving and pro- 
pagating the odium. Nature in n corriiption | * all the nature they 
ſee, and chen PR oe 45 e Tn 
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neee and: Swift were not among 5 - faſt diſcoverers of 
the Corruption that had taken place in man; but they are among 
the foremoſt who delight in making him {6 corrupt, chat even his vintues = 
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wm that i it is hardly poſſible to throw it into any new light. Indeed, 

I':think'the whole queſtion determined by a fingle ſentence of the 
author of the Maxims himſelf. Self- love, ſays he, juſt as it 
happens to be well or ill conducted, conſtitutes virtue or vice.” And 
what is this but ſaying, that the odium, or amiability of ſelf. love, 
depends upon the ſtate of the mind? All that can be granted to 
Roche foucault is, that ſelf- love is a baſe and deteſtable principle in 
baſe and deteſtable boſoms; and we accept in turn his conceſſion, that 
it is a genuine, pure and. amiable principle, in genuine, pure and amiable 
breaſts. He who loves virtue, becauſe it gives him pleaſure, takes a 
pleaſure in virtue; the terms are convertible, and it is a play of words 
to ſay we love every thing for the ſake of ſelf- love. 

SELF-LOVE, in good minds, is more dependent upon the other affec- 
wp than thoſe are upon this ſuppoſed primum mobile pp the heart : 
in - $66kd Louls ase ever in difiteſs, | 
Sb . To blels himſelf, each muſt a ſecond bleſs. 8 | 
If it be fail, that there are more corrupt than. genuine ſpirits, I anſwer 
as before, that the nature of any thing is not marked by its quantity, 
but by its quality ; and that OY I. 


PRIDE. | 
© B&LF-LOVE has its Joints, which it is our buſineſs to be, 
to avoid, and to float our bark down the genuine ſtream. The 
chief vicious emotions that take their rife from it are, PyI DER, VaIx- 
5 GLORY, Vantry and JraLovsy. 

PID R, as it teaches us to value ourſelves on Ages that really 
exalt us, and to keep at due diſtance thoſe that really degrade us, is a 
noble virtue ; but when it aflimilates with Arete and F 
| Ks vithvis and conten pot oy Joy 259 | | 

15 | raven. FANITY. 

Vain-6 LORY is that value we derive from ſpurious cauſes, and 
VANITY is an over-eager . ee whether the cauſe be 155 
Wo - ſpurious, Important or trivial. 8 | 
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felt on apprehending the diminution' of the affection of one dear to us, 
attended with diſpleaſure at the cauſe. To be loved by the woman we 
love, is ſo delightful to the heart, that whatever has the appearance of 
rivalſhip is a dagger to us, and as we. fancy the favoured object to gain 
on the affection we would appropriate, our reflections are tortured by 
the loſs we ſuſtain. In the love that exiſts between the „ne, it is 
imm to admit a communion of affection:— "IIS? 
| Che chiaſeun per te ho oſpiri, 


Bella Nice, io ſon contento : | 
Me po) e e 1 74 61 
is Che tu inan a ſoſpirar. MTASTASI0. Gags 
'To be happy, the lover muſt reign ſupreme, muſt Wen in 1 
heart of the object beloved. On the ſlighteſt appearance of a rival, 
that is, of one to whom the moſt diſtant hope is given, even though 
never to be realized, of being admitted to a participation of that mixed 
affection treated of in the eſſay before alluded to, Jealouſy muſt enſue: 
and the reaſon is obvious, for ſuch a hope involves a notion of the 
breach of the virtues of fidelity and chaſtity. | 
Tux continuation of doubt encreaſes the emotion; but certainty puts 
W an end to it, and indifference or deſpair takes its place. This jealouſy 
ſeems to be a natural effect of the delinquency of one of the lovers, 
and can ſeldom happen in a union of true love: but that ready Jealouſy, 
which is the offspring of a ſuſpicious Aire, is a en of 
ſelfiſhneſs and conſcious unworthineſs., 

FRIENDSHIP partakes in ſome degree. of this paſlion ; ; . then. it 
ariſes only from the neglect of the friend, and not from rivalry; for . 
friendſhip freely admits that communion of affeRtion W ben would be 

the deſtruction of love. 
1 nave faid that children learn, 8 to aha: W but it is the 
fault of thoſe about them. In the claſs of parental duties there is not 
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a more important one than that of impartiality, and of manifeſting an 
equal degree of affection for every child; or making each ſenſible 
that love can only Jean moſt to where there is moſt goodneſs. The 
effect of ſhowing perſonal or other capricious diſtinctions, is more 
pernicious than can be calculated. Envy, hatred, ſtrife, deſpondence, 
are the deplorable fruits of parental partiality; but, by an equal diſpoſi- 
tion of love, not only Jealouſy may be kept from the boſoms of children, 
but they may be made ſoon to ſee the beauty of preferring one another 
to themſelves, and to gain habits of- mutual attention, that will ſtren n 
ann n | 


eren. | 

. HAVE, ahh. x "ar nr foremoſt in the family of . 
but. 1 doubt whether the NATURAL, AFFECTION OF, MAN AS 
A PARENT, ſhould not have had the precedence; | It is the faſhion of 
modern philoſophy to reſolve this affection into SE EF-LOVE: in which 
caſe the latter will be often found oppoſed to itſelf; for if ſelf-preſerva- 
tion be the firſt law of nature, of courſe of ſelf-love, how ſhall we 
reconcile, with it, that prompt devotion of oneſelf to danger, and even 
to death, for the ſake of children, which we ſee effected by the Storge? 
1 leave it to be reconciled by the diſciples of the Gallic Duke. 

Ir it be ſaid, that there are few parents in whom it prevails ſo far; 
72 I. am told, that even he who declared that whether they are 
maimed or perfect, ſickly or robuſt, each of them is a ſacred depoſit, 
of which the parent is to give an account to Him of whom he received 
it; marriage being a contract made with Nature as well as between the 
parties— that even Rouſſeau ſent his children to the Foundling 
Hoſpital, and never after enquired for them, —I have only to obſerve, 
that for this and every other deviation, we may be ſorry that the 
examples are numerous, but that Nature herſelf is pure; and that 
the STorGt; to the height I have mentioned, is conſonant to her laws. 
Do we not ſee it carried to this height even by many of the lower order 
of animals? And though in them the intereſt abates with the maturity 
of the offspring, in man it riſes, or ſhould riſe, into that conſummate 
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friendſhip, that naturally impels — child-to: devote felf to the | 
fafety and happineſs of each other. Novo eilig to L 5 FY 1 7 wi 
"Trrs delightful difpoſition ofthe mind is, endend too often deſtroyed 
by the fangs of ſelfiſhneſs. The habit of pleaſures,” inconſiſtent with 
it, prevails againſt Nature,. whoſe ties are broken ; and we fre periens; 
in whom the fame blood flows, more careleſs and indifferenit 10 the 
felicity of each other, than to the care of a favourite brute; and even 
mothers forſaking their daughters with the apathy of an oſtrich. 
Tars kindred love ſpreads from the parents, and becomes the ſaurce 
of attachment among brothers and ſiſters, deſcending to their dhildręen, 
and branching through the various degrees of relation as far as the blood 
can be traced. What a pity is it chat chis pure and delightful affection 
ſhould ever be interrupted : and that paltry intereſt, or envy, is allowed 
to creep into the ſoul to diſturb it . Oh my children l cheriſh the 
bleſſings Nature lays before yon. Love one another; ſupport one 
another ; and to your affection add virtue: then, is there no ſituation 
in life that you will not find replete with comfort; but be aſſured, if 
ever you become carelefs of the fate of each other, thiat your beſt Ipring 
of joy will be dried up. Other friendfhips are fragile; and to gain or 
to preſerve the eſteem and reſpect of what is called the world, will 
often require facrifices, which you will deem infamous. Keep, then, 
this refuge of fraternal affection ever in ſtore, and the frowns and 
ſcoffs of the world fhall never have power to pieree through the con- 
ſcioulneſs of en and the' fmiles of . love. e 


ESTEEM. 


ETZ EM is 2 mild affection founded- on the virtues or abilities of 3 its 
object. and is the chief baſis of 
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for another, independent of motive ariſing either fromm blood or (x. 
It may be formed with relations, wovertheleſs, und beuten penſans of 
A different ſex: in the latter, it is very euſily diflinguifhed ram low; 


Ay 


n 2 
but in the ae * become nn. blended. It has this ſupe- 
riority over natural affection and ſexual love, that it is leſs dependant 
upon inſtinct, and more eſſentially founded upon Wann, a virtuous 
diſpoſition being a neceſſary quality in friendſhip. 2 

INMEAN not to be among the number who ſay. chat it is 2 a name ; 
but, with Tully, to place it next to virtue in the ſcale of good, virtute 
excepta, nibil amicitia preftabilius: yet I allow that what commonly 
goes by its name is nothing more than an implied contract of mutual 
flattery; of which Self-love, wealth, and power, are the undoubted 
ſources. I conceive that ſuch a mockery of friendſhip may be pleaſant 
enough to thoſe whoſe underſtandings are not bleſſed with much diſ- 
crimination; and a very tolerable ſubſtitute as long as the deception laſts : 
but to ſuch as have penetration, this ſpecies of mummery will paſs for 
Juſt what it is ; and a man in poſſeſſion of very ſuperior power and 
fortune, who is at the ſame time a man of ſenſe, will have to regret 
in general the difficulty of finding a real friend, and be driven to other | 
confolations, which his riches may afford. However, in every ſituation 
of life, the ſeeds of friendſhip are ſown with the ſeeds of virtue and 
where the latter take root, the former may. be matured. 

REAL Friendſhip, once formed, muſt be. ſupported by confidence 
and ſincerity. Diſtruſt and diſſimulation are its deadlieſt poiſon. The 
odious maxim of living ſo guardedly, as to be prepared for perfidy, is 
wholly inconſiſtent with this affection. Friends may prove perfidious, 
but the baſeneſs of ſuſpicion muſt not. contaminate the fountain of 
friendſhip. It is, indeed, a lamentable caſe, where an open, ingenuous, 
and warm temper, repoſing in full confidence all its feelings and its 
ſecrets in the boſom of a baſe ſpirit, finds itſelf betrayed. Corrupt, 
however, as the nature of man may have become, there cannot bs 
many ſo truly diabolical : and when it does happen, the beings that 
perpetrate ſuch horrors can ſcarcely: be conſidered of our ſpecies ; but 
rather as infernals permitted. to, aſſume, the form, of mankind, hs . 
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We are 32— ” faid the great Cormo, Duke of Flore. 
to forgive our enemies, but we are no where commanded to forgive 
our friends.” If by this, Cormo meant that God does not require 'us 
ever again to confide in, or affociate with thefe ſpirits, I agree with 
his opinion; but if he ſuppoſed them left open to his revenge, I diffent 
from him: becauſe revenge is itſelf a Satanic paſſion, and Devils are 
a kind of enemy whom we cannot 'fafely combat with their own 


weapons, which are double we hag cxrinot' bo Fr nee but t to our 
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| Pareto tits « is affeQtich extended to, and bende 55 the ſtates of 
which we are members. It is founded on the impractieability of an 
univerſal community. That the diviſion of men into feparate ſtates 
aroſe from the will of our Creator, is fully manifeſted, among other 
_ . proofs, by the variety of languages on the earth. This dei fon, how- 
ever, may have been the refult of events originatin g in the corruption 
of man; and therefore Patriotifm 90 F more an , arcifictal 
than a natural paſſion 

Wren great advantages are to be ef wer to a portion ür man- 
kind from an union of the efforts of a circumſcribed number of men, 
excluſive of the reſt of the world; and that theſe advantages cannot 
be attained but by fuch union and fuck” exclufion ; a juſt and Well 
founded patriotiſm takes place. It is in fact the love of community, 
and not of place, not of ſoil: it is an attachment to the regulations, 
the laws, and the virtues that pervade the country, and not to the 
country itſelf; and we love our couritryinan, becauſe he unites in ſup- 


porting thoſe regulations, laws, and virtues, Hot becauſe he drew his 
firſt breath we certain limits of ihe Zlobe, where, we fiſt drew 
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Aon! the elite of b Mähen Augen the ute a kappiries of 
the whole, it becomes the duty of every män to give his particular 
 aſliſtance to the general weal z he who — this — With „ 
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2 fierificing Al private-intereſt to the public un eder he 
de a monarch-ora ſubject, a prime miniſter or a pariſh boy, is a patriot ; 
and the difintereſted ſacrifice he makes of his tits and Were merits alt 
che glory deſervedly beſtowed on patriotiſm. 
ALTHOUGY I have deſeribed this paſſion as mm little reference 
wil, ann. mean to aſperſe local attachments: * i; | 
Dear is that ſhed to which the foul conforms, 4 100 
2 : And — that hill which lifts him to the florms. benen 
0 bin ag 0} 19640 {11 enn re A ort 
Ann BENEVOLENCE, and the Goſpel . are 
nearly ſynonimous terms; and ſignify an active affection for the human 
race in general. The Philanthropift takes an impartial view both of 
virtue and of vice : conſiders the original nature of man with admiration, 
and his degradation with concern. He cannot love the vicious as the 
virtuous : but he loves them ſo much as to wiſh for their reformation, 
and to do all in his power to effect it. There is a fimilitude in his 
aſſection to that of the Storgt of a parent, who loves even theſe of his 
children whom he cannot eſteem. It is a celeſtial principle ; and of 
the proofs:of the divine miſſion of our Saviour, none is more convincing 
than the univerſal philanthropy that n 
GRATITUDE. 

5 is a warm affection, by which we! are dies to 
| acknowledge kind offices, and to delight in praifing and ſerving the 
perſon from whom we have received them. In this ſenſe, it is an 
emotion, of which none but degenerate ſpirits can fail to be * 

Wurm gratitude is merely a duty, ariſing from obligations that are 
ſo conſerred as to be rendered painful, it is not of the family of Love. 
He who deſires to repay a benefit, becauſe it is burdenfome to him, 
is actuated by a wounded and a laudable pride: and to a good heart the 
inability of diſcharging ſuch a benefit is intolerably painful. We 
_ cannot fatisfy our hearts by reflecting that the perſon who has conferred 
an * of this ſort is an n ſpirit, and that, therefore, Y | 
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ohligntion' 6 carries no ce which in the . m God 1 believs. to be 


the truth: with the feelings of a man, en ie r n 


to be eaſy until an adequate return is made. 


Tux difference between, genuine —— — 5 IO painful 
defire of diſburdening ourſelves of obligations, is very great. The 
former, though ever. ready to return its ſervices, never contemplates a 
diſcharge of the affection excited by kind offices; for, beſides that the 
emotion is a very pleaſing one, it never can be diſcharged ; whereas, 
the latter thinks 0 1 repaying" the. mnt rigor , in mn to o get or of 
4 burdenſome duty. 1524 109931 

HE who lends his — OY 1 boaſts of it, * Wee nd n 
conferred an obligation ; but it is that kind of obligation, which the 
repayment of the money totally diſcharges. It is a ſtrong obſervation 
of Lavater's, whoſe knowledge of the face and of the heart ſeem to 
be concurrent, that The creditor, whoſe appearance gladdens the 
heart of a debtor, may hold his head in ſun- beams, and his foot on 
ſtarms which is as much as to ſay, that he reſembles the Deity, who 
in actions of : beneficence produces that ſpecies of gratitude that flows 
with love, and charms the heart; while it infers, that it is a common, 


paltry ſoul; where ſelfiſh! benevolence Artes to _— 1 from 


the pangs of ſenſibility. 


Go forbid that I ſhould. kid che lighteſt nn of being the 


advocate of ingratitude z the blackeſt of vices l but in diferiminating 
the Paſlions, we muſt point out the genuine from the ſpurious, and muſt 
diſtinguiſh thoſe: that exalt virtue, from thoſe that puff up vice and 
folly. Indeed gratitude! is ſo natural and ſo ſtrong an affection, that in 
2 breaſt not completely degenerate, i it cannot na WO nen bue 
by the conduct of the benefaRtor.” | 1 25 8 
 ANTIPATHY: and genuine Graditude can ee inge. Adlions 
that create diſguſt deſtroy this affection: and there are ſome” that 
diſſolye it even as/a duty, removing at once every painful ſenſe. of the 


obligation. Jean owe ae fays Seneca. to che in who 
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baving lent me ſome money, afterwards ſets my houſe on fire, or poiſons 
my child. What gratitude can ſurvive the malice of ſlander, the 
malignant or of undermining domeſtic felicity, the diabolical attempt 
of ſowing diſreſpect and hatred in the boſom of a daughter, and jealouſy 
in the heart of a beloved wife? What gratitude is due to one who 

benefits you for ſelfiſh ends, and in benefiting tyrannizes? And what 
gratitude can outlive an infamous breach of confidence, a treachery, 
| . after the . of n . and magnifies the frailties of youth? 
his ? 4 | 1 can "LIM 208 

N | A oe, but not a miſtreſs, or a friend. 


_ |», Treaſon is there in its moſt horrid ſhape 
p Where truſt is greateſt, and the ſoul reſign d 


Is ſtabb'd by its own guards. | DRYDEN. 
70 defend, however, the mind from ingratitude, it is to be obſerved, 
that on this, as indeed on every occaſion, truth and ſincerity are the foun- 
dations of ri ight; and wrong. I addreſs the receſſes of the heart : every one 


knows, what paſſes in his own, and he, i in whom kind offices exCite no 
gratitude may PREPAre. to f wear Allegiance to. the Prince 5 ſire of 
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————— in whom all good prov'd ill 
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10 PieTY i is ; reverential affection. As it 1 n$ to 150 Deity, I beg 
leave to refer to my preceding eſſay on AvoraTION; as. it relates to 
filial love, I will here offer a few obſervations: f and in this v view it is a 
mixture of natural affection, gratitude, and eſteem. | 

I is a common remark, that the inſtinctive, or natural love of 
ph children towards their parents, is not ſo. powerful as that of the parents 
towards their children; and the reaſon given is, that it is more neceſſary 
in the one than in the other, the preſervation of the offspring being 
greatly dependent Wa. the ſtrength of parental love. I believe this 
to be true at firſt, yet I ſhould be forry to N that the affection 


a voc 1 


n or that a child, as it grows i 
its paredt as ardently as it is loyed. To make amends for the deficiency. 
of the filial Storge, gratitude early comes in aid of it. Children begin 
to be grateful at the breaſt, * « fondneſs _— ee 
with their growtÜnh. 
Ir is, perhaps, awing to 1 8 ut SF cf VA SS. A 
remark above alluded to was made; for it is evident that an infant 
prefers its nurſe to its mother. Did young mothers know what inex- 
preſſible delight there is in ſuckling their children, and at the ſame 
time did they conſider, that this infantine gratitude is the ſubſtitution 
which Nature appoints to raiſe filial affection to a par with parental 
Storge; few, I believe, in compariſon to the preſent number, would be 
found ready to reſign the delight. They would not ſuffer diſſipation, 
vanity, or the ill-grounded apprehenſion: of deſtroying the beauty of 
their boſoms, to prevail upon them to neglect fo ſweet a taſk. The 
joys of the mother would repay the hours of conſinement, and their 
very nurſes can inſtruct them how to preſerve that beauty they fear to 
loſe, till-Time convinces them that every perfonal charm . ae 
him. 
As children advance in years, thee love naturally 3 to thoſe | 
from whom they receive inſtruction, when it is given with affection 
and mildneſs. The early ſeparation from their parents to. be ſent to 
ſchools, would certainly be another great cauſe of the imperfection of 
the filial Storge, were not their impatience excited for the vacations by 
comparing the indulgencies of home with the reſtraints of their 
ſchools. The gratitude, therefore, which takes place in infaney, will 
be, if not wholly ſuſpended, at leaſt enfeebled, in the ſubſequent 
age of life, if much is not done on the part of the parent in proofs of 
Eindneſs. As they grow nearer to maturity, eſteem muſt perfect the 
work of inſtinct and gratitude, in order to * the ar or 
mutual energy of the emotion, 2 


I CONCEIVE, that of a. child ths mild, hs naturkl afo@tion would 
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de nearly, if not altogether, equal to the Storge of the parent. However 


, 


— 


* 


this be, the inſtinctive affection is very ſtrongly implanted in both, 

where Nature is not degenerate. Perſonal defects on the one hand, and 
incapacity of intellect on the other, rather tend to excite compaſſionate 
affection; but the deficiency of nature, the depravation of the heart, 
produces abhorrence. It is to be hoped, and I believe, that there are few 
inſtances of paternal depravity, ſimilar to that recorded of the mother 


of the unfortunate Savage, or of a want of filial piety in general, as a 


duty: but till as an affectionate emotion, it can, when infancy is 
_ paſt, ſpring only from gratitude and eſteem; and where theſe cauſes 


do exiſt, the deficiency of piety in the breaſt of a child, is a ſure mark 


of a moſt LI depravation of nature, 


Li 


SHAME. 

Su AME is an emotion ariſing from the conſciouſneſs of guilt, defects, 
or miſconduR, real or imaginary. It is a genuine feeling, but muſt, 
ika ſome others, have been unknown, antecedent to the introduction of 
evil. Whatever we ought not to do, we ought to be aſhamed of doing. 
The degree of uneaſineſs attached to this paſſion, will be proportioned 
by ſenſibility to the nature of the guilt, defect, or miſconduct. Habitual 


vice has, at times, totally eradieatec ſhame from ſome minds; while, 
on the other hand, there is a conſtitutional quickneſs, which renders 


ſome ſenſible of this emotion, not only without Juſt reaſon, but even on 
occaſions that are extremely honourable, 

Fur BaSHFULNESS of a young woman ſprings from her reſpect 
to purity: and Drrripzxex, which in itſelf is amiable, will often 
create a' perplexity very fimilar to ſhame. An ingenuous mind alf 
feels a conſiderable degree of this emotion, on dein 8 over-valued ; for, 
if we would be what we are thought to be, we bluſh at the deficiency. 
In this vie w, "Shame is very amiable ; and Sir * Beaumont, in his 


* 
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elegant dialogue upon Beauty, mentions it as capable of adding muck + 
intereſt to a lovely face. Ini no view, indeed, is well-grounded ſhame 
other than laudable: it always marks a ſenſe of wrong, or of defici- 
ency ; and, at the ſame time, an openneſs to conviction; and deſite of 
perfection. The mind that feels it, is prepared to retrieve its errors; 
to atone for guilt ; or to aim at excellence: - but we may juſtly ſet him 
down upon the ſcale of demons, who can knowingly do wrong with- 
out remorſe; can injure a fellow- creature without e e 1 and 
offend his Maker without contrition. Sire AER os no; WE Tits 

þ 1 SHAME or DOING RIGHT. ; 1 ty. 
Tazzt 18 ſuch u deviation of this paſſion.—A falſe . by 
which the prejudices in favour of a number of vices, far from having 
been rooted” out, are confirmed, is the mean by which this falutary 
emotion is forced from its natural channel. The virtues oppolite to 
faſhionable vices, bring bluſhes upon the faces of many. 
FA$H1oN is nothing more than the opinion and practice of a multi- 
tude; to defy which, indeed, requires conſiderable courage. But an 
early habit of diſcriminating between prejudice and rational conduct, 
will give that courage. This habit it ſhould be the grand aim of 
education to inſtil; and they who have been taught to eſtimate the 
right will bluſh only at doing Rong: 
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5 SORROW on GRIEF. Me ates 


Sonkow is the pellen we feel upon calamities : conſequently it 9 
a variety of avenues to the heart; and the degree in which it affects 
depends not only on its cauſes, but on the ſenſibility of the mind. Of 
ſenſibility it is difficult to determine the portion, without which virtue 
itſelf would be leſs amiable; but as indifference reduces the ſoul below 
even animal life, I think it were better to err in cultivating the ſenſi- 
n of the heart, chan to run a riſque of . it into . * 


— 
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ih we find the tate of dings at proſe; Soviow: is a tüm i 
attendant on humanity. Like antipathy or ſhame, it is the child of 
Evil. Misfortune is nothing but the depri vation of ſome good, or the 
occurrence of ſome poſitive evil; between which, indeed, there is ſcarcely 

a diſtinction; the deprivation of good being an evil, and poſitive evil 
a deprivation of good. If we rejoice at the acquiſition of what is 
agreeable, we as naturally grieve at its loſs. It does not come within 
my preſent plan to inveſtigate the difference of real and i imaginary good; 
but it is evident how much the dignity of all the Paſſions depend upon 
their juſt diſcrimination. Whether real or imaginary, however, Sorrow 
is proportioned to the degree of attachment beſtowed upon the object 
we lament: and on trivial or abſurd occaſions, it becomes diſguſting or 
ridiculous. Wh | 

Gree, in the beſt mY is not A allayed; for while we bear 
is men we muſt alſo feel as men, and the moſt wholeſome advice can 
go no farther, I think, than to moderate it with reflections on the quick 
lapſe of life; at the concluſion of which, we have every reaſon to hope, 
that ſorrow, patiently borne, and eſpecially if ſuffered in the cauſe of 
virtue, will be repaid with double joy. There are many wiſe modes 
of alleviation, to which we are bound to reſort: but none ſo ſoothing as 
in communicating our feelings to a friend; to one who we believe 
loves us, and on whoſe fidelity we have a perfect reliance. By con- 
cealment, grief corrodes the e, and mes is the balm: that 
fopthes and heals. CW 66. 

Time uſually impairs the FO of this Paſſion; ; bis! not Wye 
N imagination will ſometimes feed it ſo long with the moſt Ae 
ing views of the object, that grief will fix upon the habit and ſettle 
into MELANCHOLY : for Melancholy 1s but habitual forrow, which. 
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often proceeds ſo far as to derange the underſtanding. The indulgence 

of Grief is therefore dangerous; and its exceſs. ought to- be guarded 

againſt by the united power of Religion and Philoſophy. Dolores 

autem fi qui incurrent, nunguam vim tantam habent, ut non plus habeat 
ſapiens quod gaudeat quam quad angetur. That is, there is no ſorrow 
which may not be made the ""_ of 2 And in n this 3 * 
Fon ſays, 

Are angels ſent on errands full of love. _ Younc. * 


DESPAIR. | t 


1 loſs * pag which according to its 1 is a more e or led 
ſerious misfortune, is attended with an emotion, which, on trivial 
- occaſions, can hardly be termed a paſſion, being merely a belief of 
the improbability of an event taking place: but when the event is of 
importance, the emotion on the loſs. * * is "Oh * * 
tically da DST. 


CONTRITION. REMORSE. | cl 0 

1 1 as it relates ſolely to our own actions, is 5 
REPENTANCE; PENITENCE, CONTRITION, or REMORSE, To a 
thinking being, the conſciouſneſs of bad actions muſt inevitably. be a 
ſource of remorſe. Whatever thoſe actions be, whether they have been 
committed againſt virtue, or againſt piety, both reaſon and revelation 
teach us to atone for them by the ſincerity of repentance ;- and by  repa- 
ration, where that remains poſſible. Actions once committed to the 
regiſtry of time, cannot poſſibly be cancelled What a ſtrong guard 
againſt crimes and vices would this reflection prove, were not Reaſon ſo 
often ſwept from. its poſt, by the overflowing torrents of deviated 
paſſions! But though they cannot be recalled, they may be atoned for, 
and even turned to advantage; for that ſingle effort, by which we 
ftop ſhort in the down-hill path to perdition, is itſelf 2 greater exertion 
of virtue than a —_ acts mn bh: eur is a mee . a 
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—_— doctrine; for it is to be feared: that preſent. e will 
be aidled by the anticipation. of future penitence. Of one thing, how- 
ever, we may be aſſured, that the penitence, n to eee 
. ere and bine. 1 ! 


- SYMPATHY, 
Including. Prer and Tex *. 


b Cain having formed us with Paſſions, and evidently ; intended 
thoſs paſſions to be the means or ſecurity of happineſs, an unnatural 
attempt to eradicate them, in order to attain the negative eaſe of apathy, 
or a ſtate of indifference, cannot but be ſinful. In. phlegmatic conſtitu- 
tions, how degraded does the nature of man appear! It is true that 
ſenſibility equally ſubjects the heart to pain as to pleaſure; but the 
pains that ariſe from ſenſibility are enviable pains, becauſe they generally 
ſpring from the moſt amiable motives, and raiſe the affections of great 
and good ſpirits: while apathy, however convenient to a Nr liſtleſs 
ſet of nerves, is contemptible and odious. _ 

I RAVE no doubt that the ſpurious philoſophy of th which 
was maintained by the Stoics, is a deviation of that pure ambition -by 
which we are excited to elevate our nature. It was a maxim among 
them, that the fewer their wants, the more they reſembled the gods; 
and that not to be moved by ſublunary pains and pleaſures was the 
proof of a great foul. By the way, it is very ſtriking that their gods 
were gifted with all the vileſt of the human paſſion«s. 

Ho far ſuperior ſpirits may be endowed with feelings, or ſome 
n af affections analagous to our feelings, is a metaphyſical enquiry, 
which muſt terminate in conjecture; but probable conjecture is A 
good ground for Reaſon. Joy, which is a paſſion, is itſelf the 
principle of bliſs; and from Love, the very thought of creation ſeems 
to have ſprung. It is highly probable, that together with refined 
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faculties, refined affections conſtitute a part of i 1 
that their happineſs, far from conſiſting in the paucity of Wants, is 
ſupported by infinite deſires, and infinite gratiſications. The nature 
of the bliſs enjoyed by an eternal ſelf-exiſting being is inſinitely beyond 
the contemplation of human faculties. It is in vain to attempt the 
ſubject: yet we may be allowed to ſay; what appears ſo evident, that 
love and communicated bliſs mingle. in the * of the ſupreme 
nature. 

APATHY may produce thi eaſe, if the expreſſion may be wh, of a 
ſtone; but ſenſibility muſt be the mean of all pleaſure: and with reſpect 
to eradicating it, leſt it ſhould be the mean too of miſery; I ſhould think 
it Jul as natural to cut off a limb to I an ann n 


Studianfi, 2 ver, Tuman : „% 
Paſſioni a deſtar . ma chi voleſſe | 22 ne. ae 
Eſtinguerle nell uomo; un tronco, 92 | 8 Nadel 
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1 is fendbilit, and W which: "OA 3 Natures: 8 a, 
ſen ſibility, however, that oppoſes Reaſon; and therefore, thought is to be 
cultivated, its luxuriances and weakneſſes are to be pruned and tempered 
by fortitude on the one hand, and by A 3 of Jn * ight on 
the other. M ur 

Alx the paſſions, more or Rn e upon ſenſibility; ous e As 
THY, as it is rather the mean by which Nature reverberates an emotion; 
than an original emotion, is doubly dependent upon it. SYMPATHY; 
as J have already had occaſion to mention, is that affection of the mind, 
by which we are intereſted in objects from ſome! natural fimilarity: 
Men of ſimilar purſuits, of ſimilar habits, of ſimilar joys and griefs, 
readily ſympathize; and the general reſemblance of the ſpecies is the 
foundation of general ſympathy, by which we are > excited to nee 
others feel, whether pleaſing or painſfalt tongs wats beam Loc 

Ir is the pride of the intellect to inveſtigate, PIO Fey a. aten 
leaves the * road, to ſhow i its dexterity in diſcoveries. No difficulty. 
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has attended the cauſes of our participating the pleaſures, but our 
promptneſs to enter i into, and fond participation of, the diſtreſſes of others; 
and the n 2 in _ * a 2 * 1 a ee 
ee for. 64 2 | 4 
Prov, ee to \>Hobbea- 100 Rochefoucault, i is a e of our 
Goin misfortunes in thoſe of other people. We aſſiſt others, ſays: the 
latter, that they may aſſiſt us on like occaſions. Burke ſays, we 
have a degree of delight, and that no ſmall one, in the real misfortunes 
and pains of others: - while Johnſon, in his preface to Shakſpeare, decides 
that they can only pleaſe while: fictitious, and ſhown as images; for, 
ſays he, if we thought murders and treaſons real, they would pleaſe no 
more. Burke's argument is, that if we are induced to approach and 
to dwell upon ſad objects, if we do not ſhun them, they muſt give us 
pleaſure: that we enjoy the authentic calamities of hiſtory as well as 
the fictitious ones of romance: and he puts a caſe; in which he ſuppoſes 
that the fineſt tragedy, performed by the beſt actors, would be forſaken 
on a report of a ſtate criminal of High rank being on the point of being 
Executed, in an adjoining ſquare. He argues alſo, that numbers would 
croud to ſee the ruins of a city after a conflagration, who. never would 
have thought of going near it before. I have the higheſt reſpect for 
the genius of Mr. Burke, and of all his productions, more particularly 
for: that which I have now in view: but I feel ſo great a diſinclination 
to the doctrine of receiving pleaſure from the real calamities of others, 
that. I cannot admit it without ſtronger grounds of conviction. 
Wr often willingly approach what is productive only of pain. We 
ge chained to the death-bed of a friend, by: the. pang of a laſting 
ſeparation; and grief ur, bat moment cannot be attended with pleaſing 
ſenſations, however it may be afterwards mingled with the pleaſurable 
views of the object. If ever a good mind has a gratification in 
approaching real diſtreſs, ſurely. it muſt ariſe from the hope of aſſiſting 
to alleviate; for L cannot but think it natural to ſhun the ſad. obj ects 
of real life, when there is no hope whatever of contributing in any 


| ſhape to relieve; winleſs impelled 3 : and thai this, ſar from 
meriting the reproach of indolence which Mr. Burke throws upon it, 
is, in fact, but obeying the dictates of humanity and reaſon. It ig to 
be apprehended, that he who can feel pleaſure in the pain of another, 
will be excited, not only to find but, to make occaſions of gratification ; 
than which what can be morediabolical? - I conceive it to be no reproach 

to have ſhunned the Greve while a criminal was upon the wheel; and 
am inclined to believe that the crouds generally attending executions, 
are gathered by motives wholly unconnected with Sympathy. Some 
attend through curiofity, others with no view but that of being in the 
croud, and ſome barbarians, perhaps, for 1 not ſympathetic! plea- 
ſure gj for that kind of pleaſure enjoyed by the Roman Emperor when he 
fired the city; or when he ordered it to be lighted up with the perſons 
of the Chriſtians, anointed with a combuſtible — _— 1 
eaſier admiſſion of the flames. 'q 

As to authentic calamities ;—when * are mov paſt, a tone wich 
reſpect: to the production of emotions, little, if at all, above fictitious 
ones; for we are no more acquainted with the perſonages of the one 
than of the other. In either caſe, the energy of our ſympathy depends 
rather upon the powers of the hiſtorian, and oh; Fo es than e 
* bare facts themſelves. F: 

Tux preference which Mr. Burke Row ni be Siren to a _ 
een over a repreſented tragedy, it is not clear to me would be 
the caſe, if Smpatiy were the only attraction. Much muſt be allowed 
to the rank of the criminal, to the rarity of the ſpectacle, and to the 
curiaſty of the ſpectator. Let the ſufferer be a common maleſactor, 
ment, would the theatre loſe a ſingle ſpectator? Inform a mob, gathered 
on an execution- day round the ſcaffold at Newgate, that George 
Barnwell was going to be played at Drury- Lane, or Covent - Garden; 
gratis; and that the firſt at the doors would get feats: 1 rather ** 
* — would be forſaken till the Playhouſe was filled. 


cauſes: in the firſt place, they are pictureſque to the eye; and in the 
next, they ſuggeſt ſublime reflections. It is to be obſerved, that the 
object muſt he of magnitude: and then ta whatever power its deſtrue- 
tion be owing. whether to time, or to conflagration, the ideas excited 
are ſublime, and fympathy: for the unſeen fufferers is loſt in the admi- 
ration of power. Not ſo where the object is not grand I once paſſed 
through the ruins of a miſerable village in France, that had been 
reduced by fite: pity and pecuniary contributions were raiſed on 
travellers, but the remains of 10 1 gs! ang never: _ _ 
object of a viſit. ö 
„Urom the whole 1 cannot acids way it is EY to there any dis 
in the misfortunes and pains of others; and I confeſs I am glad that 
L have found no arguments ſufficiently: concluſive, to make me think 
ſo: for while I allow that a very great part of our ſpecies is degraded 
and corrupt, and that much malignity prevails among us, I am anxious 
to maintain man in that exalted ſtate, where I believe he was originally 
placed: To feel delight in the pain of others diſgraces him; and ſtill 
more is he diſgraced by Rochefoucault's ſelfiſh ſentiment, that he con. 
_ forts others ſolely with the view of being comforted himſelf on like 
occaſions. I believe no ſuch propoſition. I believe Sympathy to be 
a genuine diſpoſition of the mind, independent of ſelfiſhneſs, by which 
the Almighty has ſtrengthened the bonds of ſocial affection. I believe 
it too to be attended in ſorrowful caſes with pleaſure, when actom- 
panied with the power, or even hope, of alleviation. I believe that we 
generally pity, and fear for others, inſtinctively; and that when we 
take time to reaſon ourſelves into 1 our emotions are loſt in 
— wiſdom of our duties. F 2 
SYMPATHETIC FEAR, or = HO is a violane emotion on per- 
och danger of another; and is felt in degrees, according to the 
ſenſibility of the heart. He muſt be of a flinty nature indeed, who 
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can with coolneſs ſee another ſeiſed by a devouring monſter, or ſud- 
aſſaſſin. Sympathy of this kind felt on real occurrences: cannot ſurely 
be attended with pleaſure: - If I were permitted to ſpeak for a moment 
from my own feelings, I would ſay that I once, through a very tranſ- 
parent ſed; ſaw a man ſeiſed, and carried off by a monſtrous ſhark 
my whole frame ſuffered great commotion by but paper oa em 
only of 2 moſt painful agitation. „eee ERA auh Ps Ii 
: War is it then, that in —— e we re. wich che 
repreſentations: of mournful and terrible occurrences? ' The fact is; 
that whether in real or imaginary ſcenes, it is the province of Sympathy 
to intereſt our feelings: but to intereſt" them, it is not neceſſary: that 
the reſult ſhould be pleaſurable. The pain ſuffered by another, . intereſts 
us as well as, and perhaps more; than the pleaſure he enjoys. Were 
the brighteſt genius on earth to compoſe a large folio. on the fubject; 
| do not think be > could diſcover: a better reaſon than Trance: b 1 


and therefore muſt * intereſted i in e concerns a man: I muſt; 
10 I am not unnatural, delight in his pleaſures, and ache at his pains- 
Bor, as I have already ſaid,” Sympathy will not ſend us in queſt 
of the latter, nor probably of the former, unlefs other cauſes concur: 
A good heart will ſeek opportunities to participate happineſs, by being 
the means of conferring it; but F do not know that the pureſt! heart 
would be allured by any uncommon inſtance of individual happineſs; 
to become the ſpectator of immoderate joy; unleſs it were the reward 
of virtue, talent, or for fome- ulterior reaſon beyond the actual joy. 
Common ſociety, or what is called Company; is ſupported with a 
view to reciprocal pleaſures ; its enjoyments are founded on an inter 
change of ideas, or of politeneſs; but with ſympathy: it is little 
concerned. Sympathy i is, indeed, a main ſupport of that uncommon 
ſociety, which is built on friendſhip, virtue, and talents; whence ariſe 
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the higheſt ſocial enjoyments. Yet even by ſuch ſociety thoſe only 
can be allured, who are in a great degree deſerving of it. To dramatic 
ſcenes, however, we are all ſtrongly impelled; and ſtrongly affected by 
them : we are always made to love, and to admire the character for whom 


we are to be led into grief: we have pleaſure i in loving and admiring, 


but the pleaſure yields, and is abſorbed in our lufferings at the miſery 
that enſues. 

Ix appears to me, ths by compounding Mr. Burke's objection with 
Dr. Johnſon's opinion, we may probably arrive at the real cauſes, as 
well of our /eeking, as of our being gratified with, the ſcenes of tragedy. 

Johnſon ſays, ** it is becauſe they are fictions that they pleaſe.” 
Mr. Burke imagines ** we ſhould be much miſtaken, if we attributed 
any conſiderable part of our ſatis faction in tragedy, to the conſideration 
of its being a deceit: that the nearer it approaches the reality, and the 
further it removes us from all idea of fiction, the more perfect is its 
power. To move the paſſions is the grand magic of poetry. It is a 
ſublime gift of God to man; and we naturally take great delight in 


2 gurlelves to the Proof of its operations. 


ö E un dolce b 
Che d improviſo 
Vi muove al pianto, 
Vi gforza al n1/o, 
D' ardir v' accende 
Tremar vi fa. 
Ah ſe alle Muſe 
Tanto ? permeſſo, 
. A Grove iſteſſo y 
Cie reſtera ? MET. 


1 CONCEIVE chat we go to a Tragedy, verfealy n to be de- 
lighted with the effect of a fiction; but that when the powers of the 
poet contrive to veil that fiction, to realize his ſcenes, and to wring our 
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hearts, the ſympathy upon which he works is not a pleaſure; but the 
ſorrowful intereſt we are bound by Nature to take in the pain of others; 
of which we are moſt ſuſceptible in the reality, and which we bring 
upon ourſelves in a theatre, from going in queſt of the delight we take 
in the powers of poetry. Let the audience be informed, that the actor, 
who was performing Macbeth, had in a fit of fury, or revenge, abſo- 
lutely ſought the man who was perſonating Duncan, and had ſavagely 
cut his throat, but that the play ſhould go on with ſubſtituted characters ; F 
I think the houſe would be thinned. 

We have lately had a remarkable inſtance < ein but ite 
feelings, impreſſing a large body of men, which I cannot refrain 
from doing myfelf the honour of recording to the glory of the Britiſh 
nation. In the year 1793, when the company of Drury-Lane theatre 
were performing at the Opera-Houſe, the news of the death of the 
late King of France arrived in an evening, juſt as the curtain was going 
to be drawn up. It was immediately announced from the ſtage, and 
the whole audience, feeling the ſhock at once, roſe and left the theatre. 
— Here, I think, we have an example, in which delight could not be 
mingled. Thoſe noble hearts withdrew, not to behold a fight in the 
adjoining ſquare, but, becauſe pleaſure was incompatible with the 
reality of horror. 

So true is it that men generally avoid tragic ſcenes, when they are 
convinced that they can be of no ſervice by the exercife of their virtues, 
that we find, as the poetic art loſes its dominion over the ſoul, even 
the beſt ſcenes of fictitious terror and pity are reprefented to thin 
houſes. The preſent cultivated apathy of many, and the blow that 
has been given to the expreſſion of ſentiment, are cauſes from which 
the Tragic Muſe languiſhes. They, to whom the pain of ſympathy is 
more intolerable, than the taſte of genius is delightful, improve a 
happy indifference, and ſhun all violent emotions :—but we may reſt 
aſſured, that when the pomp of decorations, the horfe-laugh of ridi- 
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cas, and the graces of geſture, Tupplant the POT: of poetry, nature 
deviates, and taſte declines. 
Om this ſubject, I have run beyond the bounded and elementary plan 
of theſe hints reſpecting the Paſſions ; but before I conclude, I will add, 
that, however difficult it be to conceive ſenſations of pleaſure and of pain 
eo · exiſting, yet as it is the end of poetry todelight by moving, the delight . 
flows conſiderably from the preparatory diſpoſition in our natures to be 
moved by the imitative arts; as we are pleaſed with a picture, of 
which perhaps the real object would be diſguſting. 
- Tmrs grand current of the ſocial affections, SVM ATEHVY, depends, 
of courſe, for its purity, upon the other ſtreams that mingle with it. 
He who ſympathiſes with the envious, the covetous, the revengful, the 
malevolent, the coward, the cruel, and the proud, may reckon among his 
on paſſions, envy, avarice, revenge, malevolence, Wann. cruetty, 


n 


WONDER. 


WoNnDER or ArTontmunnT is the emotion W by things 
uncommonly ſtrange. All novelty excites this paſſion, in a greater or 
leſs degree; and the commencement of life is the period of its fulleſt 
influence. Then every thing is ſtrange; and, for a conſiderable time, 
one wonder only yields to another. Experience abates the emotion, but 
it is never wholly ſtifled: youth and age, folly and philoſophy, ruſtic ; 
ignorance and poliſhed taſte, every ſtage of life, and every gradation of | 
intellect, are all ſupplied with objects to gratify Wonder. But while 
ſome men continue ſo puerile as to ſeek gratification, if not from : 
ordinary, yet from trivial occaſions, there are ſome who have almoſt 
ceaſed to wonder, even in the fullneſs of apMIRAaTION: whoſe minds 
have been able to take ſo comprehenſive a view of the works the 
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| Deity has placed before them, as to wonder at no effects, while they 
admire and adore the great. Firſt - Cauſe of | all; This kind of 
ADMIRATION is an emotion, we may juſtly conjecture to be attendant 
upon immortality; and in this view, we cannot but eſteem it a ons. 
of the higheſt characte. Tt 

Al Wonvtx is natural; there is no coin of this des yet 
miſplaced, it becomes ridiculous or diſgraceful. The clown, who 

wonders at the movements of a watch, and the mathematician, who is 
ſurpriſed at the nicety of his own calculations on the return of a comet, 
are equally natural; but if the mathematician were to be ſurpriſed at 
the watch, it would be a diſgrace to him; and if the clown were ſur- 
priſed that the tail of the comet did not ſcorch the earth, it would be 
ridiculous. | 5045 2 
Ir is, in general, Alvin to curb AsroxisnMENT, or at leaſt the 

appearance of it; as, perhaps, what creates it in us, is only an ignorance, 
that would reflect no credit upon our education. But this is a delicate 
theory; for it might lead to indifference and inſenſibility; and not to 
admire, where admiration is a proof of taſte, is as degrading as to be in 
ecſtaſies at trifles. Wonder, however, is, in every view, an innocent 
meisten, and naturally its own corrector. . 
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AMBITION. 
ANGER. 


ANTIPATHY, on, 
AVERSION. 


CURIOSITY. 


FEAR. 


* 
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REGULAR PASSIONS. 


DESIRE OF POWER. 
DEsIRE OF FAME. 


IN DICNATION. 
RESENTMENT, 


NATURAL REPUGNANCE. 


* . 


DExsIRE or INFORMATION. 
—n 


T1MIDITY. 
TERROR. 
HoRROR. 
AWE. 
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Is OF THE PASSIONS. 


DEVIATIONS. 


Avarice. 
Envy. 


Retaliation. 
Revenge. 


Rage. 

Fury. 
Fretfulneſs. 
Moroſeneſs. 
Surlineſs. 
Haſtineſs. 
Sullenneſs. 


Hatred. 
Malevolence. 
Rancour. 
Spite. 
Miſanthropy. 


Futile Curioſity. 
Diſhonourable Curioſity. 


Cowardice. 


29 
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HOPE. 


Joy. 


LOVE. 


SHAME. 


SORROW, 
OR, 
GRIEF, 


SYMPATHY, 


WONDER 
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' REGULAR PASSIONS. 
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RATIONAL Hops. 
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SELF-LOVE, 
SEXUAL LovE. 
STORGE.. 
ESTEEM, 


FRIENDSHIP. 
PATRIOTISM. 


DEFTATIONS. 
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Exultation, 

Falſe ſpirits, fictitiouſly pro- 
— - Fee 
Malignant Joy,—Cruelty. 


Pride, 
Arrogance. 
Haughtineſs, 
Vain-glory. 

Vanity. 

Jealouſy. 


PHILANTHROPY, BEN EVO- 


LENCE, CHARITY, 


GRATITUDE. 


PIETY. 
— 


BASHFU LNESS, 
DirriIpENck. 
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MELANCHOLY. 
REPENTANCE., 
CONTRITION, 
REMORSE. 


PiTy. 
TERROR. 


ADMIRATION, 


 ASTONISHMENT. 


- 
Deſpair. 
. 
o = 
Vicious Sympathy. 
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CONCLUSION. 


o 


IT has been my aim, in the foregoing ſyſtem of the Paſſions, to juſtify 6 
the nature of man, and to bring into view, as well as I could, that 
ſublime picture of it, which, the more 1 contemplate i its origin, appears 
to me to have been the work of a Being, in whom my mind adores the 
attributes of a God. 

I sEE a creature, formed with a ſuperior perſonal beauty ; ; endowed | 
with the deſire of excellence; with an eagerneſs for knowledge ; ; and 
gifted with the delights of wonder, love, and joy : 2 pure, 8 happy 
creature, worthy the fa! from which he ſprung. 

I 8EE this creature miſconceiving excellence; content with ignorance, 
or purſ uing folly ; his wonder ſunk into ſtupid aſtoniſhment; his love 
loft in ſelfiſhneſs: and his joys bounded by his ſenſes. A corrupt, a 
miſerable being ; that never could have Gur ſo fallen from his 

Creator. Ei 

Wulck is the nature of this Creature ?— 

IT came not within the ſcope: of my plan to inveſtigate the reaſon 
why corruption has been permitted—but I have endeavoured to ſhow 
the origin of our nature to be good; and to point out where commence 
the deviations that diverge to that corruption. I have traced our paſſions. 
to ſources pure, and worthy of our Creator; I have marked their juſt 
and regular channels, even in our preſent ſubjection to evil; and have 
brought directly into view the unnatural and deplorable courſes into 
which they have burſt. 

Taz name of Nature has been exceedingly abuſed, and we have 
been accuſtomed to impute to her much that belongs to vice. In this 
elemental enquiry ſhe has been reſtored to her purity ; and. it has 
appeared that the perfection of every thing is its nature. 
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Bur where is this perfect man ? Doss he exiſt? Did "RE ever exiſt? 
There are not wanting, both in ſacred and profane hiſtory, inſtances 
of thoſe who have exalted themſelves to the perfection of their nature; 
and many excellent men de honour to the world even at this day. 
Yet in juſtifying the dignity of our race, I pretend not to ſay that its 
radiance is not deeply obſcured by ſurrounding clouds; or, that we can 
catch daily Simples of chat eminence from Which it has too furely 
fallen. "TI Ps | Rod 
SELFISHN ESS and malevolence * | upon che aegaded a of 
man; and the emotions of his mind have been influenced into a com- 
bination with the animal appetites, to ſweep him from his ſtation. 
In the very blood of his parents, lurk the ſeeds of his maladies and . 
his vices ; and from the j ignorance and folly of his firſt” attendants are 
caught his prejudices and his habits, —To attain, or to recover his 
perfection; to be the creature God created him; and to poſſeſs that 
genuine happineſs, which is the reſult of ſelf-knowledge, and of ſelf- 
dominion: is worthy. of a ſtruggle: and he is moſt likely to be ſucceſs- 
ful, who meditates, inveſti Cy , and becomes r acquainted 
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with his Paſſions. - | x 
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